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John S.“Rip” Ford 
Prudent Cavalryman, C.8. A. 


STEPHEN B. OATES 


N THE MORNING OF FEBRUARY 5, 1861, John Salmon Ford 
was standing in front of the stage line office in Austin 
shaking hands with a number of friends who had gathered 

to see him off. He was forty-five years old, tall and muscular, and 
his flashing blue eyes and stentorian voice gave him a command- 
ing presence in the small crowd. As he talked his facial expres- 
sion neither changed nor revealed emotion. His features appeared 
even more rigid because of a moderately sloping roman nose and 
a stubby gray beard that framed his wide chin.t Though dressed 
entirely in civilian clothing, he was a colonel of cavalry in the 
newly-formed Army of Texas with an exceedingly difficult assign- 
ment. The Texas Secession Convention had ordered him to recruit 
a volunteer force in the Houston vicinity and move toward the 
Lower Rio Grande region to capture all United States property 
and munitions of war. But as he waved to his friends and climbed 
into a small coach, Ford was concerned less with the problem of 
raising troops and capturing forts than with the cold wind howling 
and churning up dust in the unpaved street that promised to 
make his ride to Houston a dreary one. 

At Hempstead, Colonel Ford left the coach and took a train to 


1John S. Ford, Memoirs (7 vols., preserved as typescript copies in the Archives 
Collection of the Library of the University of Texas), V, 997; Charles L. Martin, 
“The Last of the Ranger Chieftains,” The Texas Magazine, IV (January, 1898), 
39-40. 

2The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (70 vols. in 128, Washington, 1880-1901) , ser. I, vol. LIII, 
650-651. Hereafter cited as Official Records. 
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Houston, where he set up recruiting headquarters and appealed 
to loyal ““Texians” to take up arms. By February 18 he had about 
500 eager volunteers in six companies.’ At dawn the next day, the 
troops marched to Galveston, boarded the steamer General Rusk 
and the schooner Shark and sailed down the coast to the island 
Brazos de Santiago, a United States stronghold several miles above 
Brownsville. Hoping for a fight, the Texans stormed ashore on 
February 21 to find only twelve defenders who struck their colors 
without the firing of a shot. The victorious Southerners then 
converged on the parade grounds to shout and wave their rifles 
as the Lone Star Flag was run up the flagpole to the boom of a 
fifteen-gun salute.‘ 

Colonel Ford witnessed the change of flags with mixed emotions, 
for he felt a loyalty to the United States as well as to Texas. A 
native of South Carolina, he had grown up in Tennessee and then 
set out for Texas in 1836, arriving only days after San Jacinto. 
In the early years of the Republic he had successive careers as a 
doctor and an Indian fighter on the frontier. The inadequacy of 
frontier defense and the possibility of another death struggle with 
Mexico convinced Ford that Texas’ best course was with the 
United States. Elected to Congress in 1844, he worked hard for 
annexation, and when war broke out with Mexico, he enlisted in 
the United States Army. In the Mexico City campaign, he served 
as adjutant and surgeon for a Texas Ranger regiment under 
Colonel John C. (Jack) Hays. It was in this capacity that Ford 
acquired his famous nickname. His main duty was to make death 
certificates for troops killed in action. He had the habit of com- 
pleting each report with “Rest in Peace” after his signature, but 
as the number of fatalities increased, he abbreviated the phrase 
to “R.I.P.” The initials stuck. Until his death, Ford was known 
as “Rip” or “Old Rip” by those who knew and respected him. 
After the war, Ford became a journalist, but unable to suppress 
his love for combat, he soon joined the Texas Rangers to fight 
the Indians, rising to the rank of senior captain of all state forces 

’Ford, Memoirs, V, 997; Dudley G. Wooten (ed.), A Comprehensive History of 
Texas (2 vols.; Dallas, 1898), II, 520. 


*Ford to J. C. Robertson, February 22, 1861, Official Records, ser. I, vol. LIII, 
651-652; James Thompson to G. D. Bailey, February 22, 1861, ibid., vol. I, 537-538. 
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in 1858.° When war clouds gathered in 1860, his patriotism to 
the United States was overcome by a more powerful devotion to 
Texas and the slaveholding South. He became a leading figure 
at the Secession Convention, helping to fashion the ordinance 
that Texans claimed took their state out of the Union.* Because 
of his varied military experience, he was a logical choice as colonel 
of cavalry. Because he was a man of action, Rip Ford had won a 
Southern victory long before Fort Sumter and the opening of the 
Civil War. 

On February 22, 1861, Ford left Lieutenant Colonel Hugh 
McLeod’ in command of Brazos Island and went to the mainland 
to negotiate with the United States force that held Fort Brown 
just below Brownsville. He was accompanied by Major Edward 
Waller and E. B. Nichols, commissioner and disbursing agent for 
the state. At Brownsville the Texans sent the Union commander 
a communique outlining their objectives and requesting imme- 
diate capitulation.’ They received a belated reply: “You have 
raised a question upon which my government will doubtless take 
action in due season.”’ But until then United States troops would 
not surrender without spilling blood—Texan blood.® Such action, 


5One can learn of the details of Ford’s many activities up to 1860 by reading the 
first four volumes of his Memoirs. Short biographical sketches may be found in the 
State Gazette (Austin) , January go, 1858; The Handbook of Texas (2 vols., Austin, 
1952), I, 617; Sidney Smith Johnson, Texans Who Wore the Gray (Tyler, 1907), 
109-110; and Martin, “Last of the Ranger Chieftains,” Texas Magazine, IV, 33-41. 
Walter P. Webb’s The Texas Rangers: A Century of Frontier Defense (Boston and 
New York, 1935), 151-161, 175-193, is the most vividly written account of Ford’s 
Ranger service in the 1850's. See also, W. J. Hughes, “ ‘Rip’ Ford’s Indian Fight on 
the Canadian [1858],” Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, XXX (1957), 1-26. 

6Ford, Memoirs, V, 940-995; Anna Irene Sandbo, “The First Session of the Se- 
cession Convention of Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVIII (October, 
1914), 162-194. For the documents pertaining to the Texas Secession Convention 
and its agents, see E. W. Winkler (ed.), Journal of the Secession Convention of 
Texas, 1861 (Austin, 1912). 

7A native of New York, McLeod had come to Texas in 1836. He was a West Point 
graduate with a reputation as a first-rate engineer. He commanded the ill-fated 
Santa Fe Expedition in 1841 and served as Adjutant General in the Mexican War. 
Like Ford, he was a firm secessionist and played a conspicuous part in the secession 
movement in Texas. Later in 1861 he became colonel of the First Texas Infantry. 
He died of pneumonia on January 3, 1862. 

8Ford to J. C. Robertson, February 25, 1861, Official Records, ser. I, vol. LIII, 
655; Nichols to B. H. Hill, February 22 and 23, 1861, ibid., vol. I, 538-540. 

*Hill to Nichols, February 23, 1861, ibid., vol. I, 540. 
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the Texans said in a second communique, would bring on “Civil 
War with all its horrors.”’*° 

Still seeking peaceful surrender, Ford remained at Brownsville 
while Nichols sailed for Corpus Christi to get reinforcements. 
Nichols returned on March 2 with four cavalry companies under 
Major Benjamin F. Terry, who later commanded the celebrated 
Terry Texas Rangers."* By this time the Union commander had 
come to terms, agreeing to surrender to Ford all the United 
States forts from Brownsville to El Paso.’? Texan troops imme- 
diately occupied Fort Brown, whose walls were crumbling and 
whose surroundings were overgrown with mesquite. On March 
13, 1861, the last boatload of Union soldiers departed for New 
York.’* Ford’s patience and general prudence had avoided blood- 
shed and won for Texas a strategic area and valuable supplies. 

Rip Ford was enthusiastic over the achievement of his Texan 
volunteers. Wearing huge wheel spurs and high black hats orna- 
mented with the beloved Lone Star and armed with six-shooters 
and bowie knives, they were fearless horsemen." 

Ford’s area of command was a desolate and sprawling one. It 
extended nearly 1,200 miles along the Rio Grande from Fort 
Brown through Brownsville, Rio Grande City, Laredo, Eagle 
Pass, and out to El Paso. It included all the area between the 
Nueces River and the southern border. Along the coast from 
Corpus Christi, near the mouth of the Nueces, down to Fort 
Brown (a distance of about two hundred miles), wave action 
had formed a series of sand islands and peninsulas which separated 
the mainland from the open gulf. Padre and Brazos Islands were 
the longest of these sand bars enclosing several hundred square 
miles of shallow bays and lagoons. Except for the sand district, 
an area sixty-five miles wide and a hundred miles long lying be- 
tween Corpus Christi and Brownsville, the country for some 


10Nichols to Hill, February 22, 1861, ibid., 538. 

11Nichols to J. C. Robertson, February 23 and 28, 1861, ibid., 540; vol. LIII, 655. 

12For the documents relating to the surrender of Federal forts on the Rio Grande, 
see ibid., vol. LIII, 618-666. Terse accounts may be found in the Galveston Civilian, 
March 11, 1861, and the Texas Almanac, 1862 (Galveston, 1862), 17-18. 

13Ford, Memoirs, V, 1004; Official Records, ser. I, vol. LIII, 653-654. 

14Ford, Memoirs, V, 1000; Ford to Robertson, February 25, 1861, Official Records, 
ser. I, vol. LIII, 655; Thomas North, Five Years in Texas: or, What You Did Not 
Hear During the War From January 1861 to January 1866 (Cincinnati, 1871), 104. 
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fifty miles inland was marked by low rolling plains covered with 
grass and mesquite trees. The landscape from Rio Grande City 
westward was a savanna of chaparral—thick coverts of mesquite 
and high prickly pear—and short grasses. Around El Paso there 
were not only plentiful growths of yucca, cacti, and coarse grasses 
on slopes and plateaus, but also large areas of igneous and sedi- 
mentary rock. The drouth-ridden lower Rio Grande region with 
few inhabitants would be John S. Ford’s main theater of opera- 
tions for the next four years. 

One of Ford’s first duties as commander of the Rio Grande 
country was to publish an address to the citizens explaining his 
objectives. He intended to preserve order and respect civil rights. 
His chief concern was to avoid “a civil and fratricidal war.” He 
promised protection from Indians and bandits and hoped the 
people would recognize the “noble ends” that Texas expected to 
gain as a state in the Confederacy.’ 

The colonel then centered his attention on the Mexicans 
across the border. He told the Mexican people and General 
Guadalupe Garcia, commanding the line of the Bravo, that the 
Confederacy was a friendly nation which had no imperialistic de- 
signs in their direction.*® Since the Federal blockade had sealed 
off Texas from the outside world, cordial relations with the state 
of Tamaulipas were extremely important. Matamoros furnished 
a medium for Confederate-European trade as well as a good 
market for the sale of cotton and the acquisition of arms and 
war matériel.” 

Assured of Mexican cooperation, Ford turned to the pressing 
problem of frontier defense. Since entering the Confederate serv- 
ice as the Second Texas Cavalry on May 23, 1861, his ten com- 
panies had occupied Fort McIntosh, Camp Wood, Fort Inge, 
Fort Clark, Fort Lancaster, Camp Stockton, Fort Davis, and 
Fort Bliss.** Ford ordered each post to send out daily patrols to 
disperse small bands of renegade Indians, who during the past 


15March 6, 1861, Official Records, ser. I, vol. LIII, 654. 

18]bid., 655. 

17Hamilton P. Bee to L. P. Walker, October 12, 1861, ibid., vol. IV, 119; J. Fred 
Rippy, “Mexican Projects of the Confederates,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XXII (April, 1919), 291. 

18General Orders No. 8, May 24, 1861, Official Records, ser. I, vol. I, 574-575. 
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month had attacked a number of isolated homesteads, burning 
fields, destroying buildings, and killing and scalping women and 
children.*® 

But the Indians were not Ford’s most serious concern. His old 
enemy, Juan Nepomuceno Cortina,” had gathered a bloodthirsty 
band of Mexican outlaws and was spreading terror and destruc- 
tion on both sides of the Rio Grande from Brownsville to Laredo. 
On May 19 the bandits rode into Zapata County and struck a 
column of forty men under Captain Santos Benavides, forcing 
them to retreat at a gallop. Merciless Mexicans then captured 
and hanged the county judge, leaving his corpse dangling from 
a tree as a warning to those who defied Cortina. Such brutality 
spurred the Texans to action. Reinforced by forty-six volunteers 
from Webb County, Benavides’ horsemen rode after Cortina. 
They overtook the outlaws at Redmond’s Ranch and chased them 
back across the Rio Grande in a wild running fight.** 

Meanwhile, a second band operating under Cortina’s orders 
swept across the border north of Reynosa to burn farms and attack 
small towns. As the number of raids increased, Colonel Ford in 
desperation met with General Garcia, beseeching him to put a 
stop to the outrages. Garcia told Ford that he was friendly to 
‘Texas and the Confederacy and would do what he could. Accord- 
ing to an unsubstantiated report, the Mexican officer actually 
went to Cortina’s secret camp where he persuaded the outlaw to 
retire from the border. However that may be, it is true that bandit 
raids declined considerably that summer and the terrorized border 
country enjoyed a temporary period of peace.” 

In September, Ford received badly needed reinforcements in 
the form of Colonel Philip N. Luckett’s two infantry companies 
and a howitzer battery. The fighting quality of the new troops was 


19Ford, Memoirs, V, 938. 

20Born in 1824 in Camargo, Tamaulipas, Cortina became well known in the 
1840’s and 1850’s for his outlawry in the border country. In the so called Cortina 
wars (1859-1860) he twice defeated volunteer Texas organizations and terrorized 
the area around Brownsville until the spring of 1860 when a force under Colonel 
Robert E. Lee chased him into the Mexican hills. After the Civil War, Cortina 
continued his remunerative occupation as a cattle rustler until his death in 1894. 

21Ford, Memoirs, V, 919, 923-924, 1003; W. H. Brewin to Ford, November 7, 1861; 
Ford to D. C. Smith, November 11, 1861, Official Records, ser. I, vol. IV, 131-132, 
137- 

22Ford, Memoirs, V, 921-922, 927. 
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greatly reduced in that most of them were hungry Mexicans and 
soldiers of fortune who would desert for “a few dollars and a little 
whiskey.’’** ‘To defend adequately the strategic area, Ford needed 
intrepid men who would die for the Southern cause. 

Severe shortages of supplies further impaired the effectiveness 
of Ford’s small army. His men had lived for months on starva- 
tion rations of dried beef and flour. They had only a few rounds 
of ammunition. Almost daily Ford had asked the state quarter- 
master for supplies, only to be told each time that the colonel 
must provide for himself. He managed to obtain meat, flour, and 
some vegetables through contracts with Brownsville merchants, 
but in amounts scarcely large enough to feed adequately his eight 
hundred horsemen. For the rest of the summer and the fall of 
1861 they performed their duties with empty stomachs and tat- 
tered clothing.** 

On November 1, 1861, Ford received an order to leave his 
command to Colonel Luckett and return home for a much 
needed rest. The leisurely days spent with his wife and small 
children at San Antonio did much to restore the colonel. When 
his furlough ended in December, he was physically and mentally 
ready to begin a new assignment. General Henry E. McCulloch, 
commander of the Western Sub-District, had ordered him to 
supervise the construction of coastal defenses in the Brownsville 
area and to negotiate a trade agreement with Mexico.”® 

Ford arrived in Brownsville shortly after Christmas. While his 
junior officers took charge of fortifications, the colonel obtained 
a formal trade agreement with the Mexicans and detailed cavalry 
patrols to guard the wagon trains that rolled back and forth across 
the drouth-ridden border area.” 


23A. Buchel to Samuel Boyer Davis, November 30, December 5, 1861, Official 
Records, ser. 1, vol. IV, 149-150, 152-153; Oran M. Roberts, “Texas,” Confederate 
Military History (ed. by Clement A. Evans, 12 vols., Atlanta, 1899), XI, 54. 

24Texas Adjutant General, Report, November, 1861 (Austin, 1861), 7-8; Texas 
Governor (Edward Clark) , Governor’s Message to the Senators and Representatives 
of the Ninth Legislature of the State of Texas, November 1, 1861 (Austin, 1861), 11. 
Hereafter cited as Governor’s Message, November 1, 1861. 

25Ford, Memoirs, V, 1007; Governor’s Message, November 1, 1861, p. 11. 

26Ford, Memoirs, VI, 11; Official Records, ser. I, vol. XLVIII, pt. I, 512-513. An 
excellent discussion of this trade during 1862 may be found in Charles W. Ramsdell, 
“The Texas State Military Board, 1862-1865," Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XXVII (April, 1924) , 263-265. 
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During the cold winter days of 1862, the colonel frequently 
took time off from his vortex of paper work to visit isolated out- 
posts above Fort Brown. Around flickering campfires Ford and 
the lonely pickets would sit and gossip about a variety of sub- 
jects from the going price of horses to the events of the war. 
When asked, the colonel might recount his harrowing experiences 
as an Indian fighter during the 1850's. One youthful picket, 
Lieutenant Charles L. Martin, was exceedingly impressed by 
“Old Rip’s” warm and considerate manner, his self-confidence, 
and his ability to lift the morale of his men.?’ 

By March 1 Ford’s efforts were beginning to show results. The 
soldiers were in high spirits and work on the forts was coming 
along satisfactorily. On Brazos Island there were several heavy 
batteries ably manned; miles down the coast at Fort Brown there 
were over 400 cavalry and twenty-five cannon of varying poundage 
and a ten-inch mortar pointing to the open sea.** Determined 
Texans were ready to fight, should the enemy try to invade their 
homeland. 

Colonel Ford’s reward for good work in the Brownsville area 
was a new command. On June 2, 1862, General Hamilton P. Bee 
appointed him superintendent of conscripts with orders to en- 
force the draft law in the Western Sub-District.*® Setting up head- 
quarters in Austin, Ford hand-picked enrolling captains and sent 
them into the surrounding counties. Each officer had instructions 
to draft all men subject to military duty between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five.*° Then Governor Francis R. Lubbock 
sought to help by directing that brigadier-generals of state militia 
appoint enrolling officers for counties in their respective districts. 
These men were to send periodic reports to Austin.** 

Ford had little taste for his new job, regarding the conscript 


27Martin, “Last of the Ranger Chieftains,” Texas Magazine, IV, 38-39. 

28Ford had 524 men all told at Fort Brown, Brazos Island, Ringgold Barracks, 
and 310 men on patrol duty just north of Brownsville. Official Records, ser. I, vol. 
XI, 706. 

29Roberts, “Texas,” Confederate Military History, XI, 69-70; J. Bankhead Ma- 
gruder to W. R. Boggs, May 29, 1863, Official Records, ser. I, vol. XXVI, pt. II, 22. 

soJohn S. Ford, Superintendent of Conscripts, Special Instructions to Enrolling 
Officers, June 25, 1862, broadside in Oran M. Roberts Papers, Archives Collection 
of the Library of the University of Texas. 

310fficial Records, ser. I, vol. XI, 717. 
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law as ‘‘an unfortunate enactment.” He sympathized with the poor 
man who, unable to get an exemption, met enrolling officers with 
loaded musket and shouts of “rich man’s war, poor man’s fight!” 
He was inclined to despise the man of means who could avoid 
the army because he owned so many slaves or so many acres of 
land. But the colonel suppressed a recurrent desire to resign his 
post and for over a year discharged his duties faithfully. 

His good soldiering did not go unnoticed. Oran M. Roberts 
thought that while Ford was ‘‘well-fitted’” for his position at 
Austin, it was “a shame that he has been ... kept there.” Roberts 
considered “Old Rip” the best “military man ... in Texas.” 
He ‘should have been in the field,’”’ where he “would have made 
his mark.’’** Events that transpired would give Ford a chance to 
make his mark. 

On September 8, 1863, Federal land and naval forces attempted 
an invasion of Texas through Sabine Pass. Turned back there byé 
the remarkable shooting of Dick Dowling’s artillery, the Yankees 
decided to make a second try at the mouth of the Rio Grande. 
On November 1, 4,500 troops under General Nathaniel P. Banks 
and General Napoleon Dana landed on Texas soil and overran 
Brownsville, cutting off the Confederate trade route through 
Matamoros. During the next month invading columns pushed up 
the coast to capture Corpus Christi, Aransas Pass, Cavallo Pass, 


32Ford, Memoirs, V, 1008; Martin, “Last of the Ranger Chieftains,” Texas Mag- 
azine, 1V, 40; North, Five Years in Texas, 167. Ford’s activities as Superintendent of 
Conscripts are not mentioned in either John Pattison Felgar, Texas in the War for 
Southern Independence (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Texas, 1935) , 
or Margaret N. Goodlet, The Enforcement of the Confederate Conscription Acts in 
the Trans-Mississippi Department (unpublished master’s thesis, University of Texas, 
1914). 

33Quoted in Ford, Memoirs, V, 995. There was at this time some question over 
Ford’s actual military rank. When his regiment entered Confederate service, Ford 
automatically lost his appointment of colonel of state forces. For some reason he 
twice refused to hold regimental elections which would have made him colonel. 
He was never commissioned by the Confederate War Department. On March 1, 
1864, the governor appointed him brigadier-general of a reactivated state corps to 
command Brigade District No. 11 (Official Records, ser. I, vol. XXXIV, pt. II, 
1011). Ford, however, claimed throughout the war the rank of colonel of cavalry, 
C.S.A., and Hébert, Magruder, and Walker, successive commanders of the state, 
recognized him and paid him as such. Magruder to S. Cooper, June 8, 1863, ibid., 
vol. XXVI, pt. II, 65; S. S. Anderson to Magruder, June 11, 1863, ibid., 47; E. Kirby 
Smith to McCulloch, November 2, 1863, ibid., 382; Magruder to Pendleton Murrah, 
December 20, 1863, ibid., 517; Ford, Memoirs, V, 1008. 
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and Fort Esperanza. Federal commanders exhorted their men to 
fight harder. Texas was crumbling.** 

The Confederate generals, Bee and “Prince John” Bankhead 
Magruder, tried desperately to concentrate their scattered forces 
to stop the Yankees. Bee and Magruder made frantic appeals to 
“noble Texas’ citizens to help and even threw walking wounded 
into the battle lines. But the invaders could not be checked. By 
December 31 they had seized Indianola, Lavaca, and the rest of 
the Matagorda Peninsula. Confederates wrecked the San Antonio 
and Gulf Coast Railroad and then retired west of the Colorado. 
Southern garrisons at Galveston and at the mouth of the Brazos 
prepared to resist enemy attacks. 

Meanwhile, a second Yankee column advancing up the Rio 
Grande occupied Ringgold Barracks. Magruder’s worst fears were 
becoming a reality. Main Federal objectives apparently were to 
cut off completely the Confederate lifeline of supplies through 
Mexico and afterwards advance into the interior to attack San 
Antonio and Austin.*® 

Then Union drives inexplicably stopped. Unknown to the 
Confederates, Banks had decided to hold what he had in the 
valley and concentrate most of his manpower on the Red River 
campaign, which would take Yankee forces up Louisiana and 
into Texas from the northeast. Federal strength in Texas was 
reduced to 3,500 men under General Dana and General Ben- 
jamin F. Herron.” 

Magruder, however, still thought the Federals to be committed 
to the offensive in Texas. The present lull could only mean that 
they were waiting for reinforcements. Then Magruder decided 


34William H. Seward to Edwin M. Stanton, July 16, 1863, Official Records, sev. 
III, vol. III, 521-522; Dana to James H. Strong, November 4, 1863; Banks to Bell, 
November 3, 1863; Banks to Herron, December 25, 1863, ibid., ser. I, vol. XXVI, 
pt. I, 787, 785, 880-881. 

35Magruder’s Address, November 27, 1863, in Frank Moore (ed.), The Rebellion 
Record: A Diary of American Events ... (12 vols., New York, 1861-1871), VIII, 
pt. II, 244; Houston Tri-Weekly Telegraph, December 2, 4, g, 11, 1863, January 
11, 13, 20, February 29, 1864. 

86Magruder to W. R. Boggs, December 22, 1863; Magruder to E. Kirby Smith, 
December 24, 1863, Official Records, ser. I, vol. XXVI, pt. II, 524, 530. 

87S$pecial Orders No. 322, December 24, 1863, ibid., pt. I, 879; Banks to Stanton, 
April 6, 1864, ibid., vol. XXXIV, pt. I, 194-195; Herron to Charles P. Stone, January 
15, 1864, ibid., pt. II, 85. 
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upon a daring course of action. If his army should take the offen- 
sive before the enemy resumed movement, Confederates might 
save the rest of Texas, might even, in fact, recapture the Rio 
Grande Valley and renew the invaluable trade through Mata- 
moros. A tough officer with battle experience and organizing 
abilities would have to command such an operation. The best 
choice, Magruder decided, was Colonel Ford, who not only met 
these requirements but knew the country and enjoyed the respect 
of soldiers and civilians alike.** 

Receiving the order on December 27, 1863, Ford left Austin 
and established headquarters at San Antonio. After soliciting the 
aid of responsible citizens,** he began recruiting men for three 
months duty in “The Cavalry of the West.’’*® “Come to the front,” 
he urged potential volunteers, ‘‘and aid in expelling the enemy 
from the soil of Texas!’”*? Loyal men responded and Ford’s army 
grew daily. Even women were enthusiastic over the plan of oper- 
ations. Citizen committees gathered food and clothing to give 
to Captain C. H. Merritt, chief quartermaster.** Major A. G. 
Dickinson, Ford’s able assistant, forgot the pain of a running eye 
wound and traveled to nearby towns to borrow arms and am- 
munition.** By February 1, 1864, the Cavalry of the West num- 
bered 1,000 troops. Ford wrote Magruder that he expected to 
get a thousand more.** 

But as the winter days wore on, initial enthusiasm over the 
enterprise disappeared. Supplies became scarce and many recruits, 


ssEdmund P. Turner to Ford, December 22, 1863, ibid., vol. XXVI, pt. II, 525-526; 
Magruder to W. R. Boggs, December 22, 1863; Magruder to E. Kirby Smith, De- 
cember 24, 1863, ibid., 524, 530. 

’°Ford to Magruder, February 21, 1864, Letter Books of John S. Ford (3 vols. 
{[vol. I, February 18 to April 24, 1864; vol. II, September 22 to November 29, 1864; 
vol. II, August 24 to December go, 1864], preserved as typescript copies in the 
‘Texas State Archives, Austin), I, 12. Hereafter cited as Ford Letter Books. 

+°Ford to Turner, December 27 and 29, 1863, Official Records, ser. I, vol. XXVI, 
pt. Il, 543-544, 560-561. 

41Ford, Memoirs, VI, 11. 

42Ford to Turner, December 25, 1863, Official Records, ser. I, vol. XXVI, pt. II, 
535; Ford to Theodore Heermann, February 21, 1864, ibid., vol. XXXIV, pt. II, 
979-980. 

48Dickinson to W. A. Alston, December 26, 1863, ibid., vol. XXVI, pt. II, 540-541. 

44Ford to Turner, February 7, 1864, ibid., vol. XXXIV, pt. II, 948-949; Ford to 
Heermann, February 21, 1864, ibid., 979-980. 
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not willing to go hungry, deserted.*® Nevertheless, Ford and Dick- 
inson were not discouraged. They continued to urge the people 
to support them “in the name of patriotism, of liberty, and all 
that is dear to man.” They offered fifty dollars apiece to men who 
would enlist and “defend their homes & property, their wives 
and their little ones against the brutal assaults of an enemy 
who respects neither age, sex or condition, who plunder ... the 
homestead.’’*® 

Slowly the number of volunteers returned to a thousand. Ford 
continued to call for men. By mid-March there were 1,300 poorly 
armed troops and the colonel was ready to move, hoping that 
additional recruits could be picked up on the march. “With the 
help of God,” he would drive the Yankees into the Gulf.* 

At daybreak on March 18, 1864, the Cavalry of the West trotted 
out of San Antonio to seek out the enemy troops, who were re- 
ported to be holding a line from Ringgold Barracks to Corpus 
Christi.** Because of the lack of forage, movement was in two 
columns, one under Ford, the other under Lieutenant Colonel 
Daniel Showalter. The line of march carried them southward to a 
point near Pleasanton, then along the meandering Atascosa River 
to its confluence with the Rio Frio and Nueces, and finally down to 
Camp San Fernando, a Confederate outpost commanded by Major 
Mat Nolan.*® 

While encamped at San Fernando, Ford received the alarming 
report of a Yankee raid on Laredo, the headquarters of Colonel 
Santos Benavides’ regiment and the center of the Mexican trade 
at that time. The report stated that at 3 p.m. on March 19, 200 
Federal cavalry led by Colonel E. J. Davis galloped with pistols 
blazing down the streets of the town to swamp Benavides’ sixty 
Texans, who fired from behind crude barricades in the plaza. 
Hot fighting, much of it hand-to-hand, lasted until nightfall, 
when the Confederates crying the “Texan yell’ repulsed a final 


45Ford, Memoirs, VI, 11-12; Ford to Turner, February 5, 1864, Official Records, 
ser. I, vol. XXXIV, pt. II, 946-947. 


46Ford to Mat Nolan, March 5, 1864, Ford Letter Books, I, 48; San Antonio 
Weekly Herald, March 19, 1864. 


47Official Records, ser. I, vol. XXXIV, pt. II, 947, 1074-1075. 
48San Antonio Weekly Herald, March 19, 1864. 
49Roberts, “Texas,” Confederate Military History, XI, 123. 
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enemy charge. Such determination convinced the Yankees that 
they would do well to retire for the night and try again in 
the morning. 

At 2 a.M. a Confederate column arrived from Lapata, twenty- 
five miles to the north. Ecstatic civilians met the new troops with 
hoarse cheering, “the ringing of churchbells and blowing of 
trumpets.” To the enemy encamped three miles away, so much 
rejoicing could mean but one thing—Confederates had been 
heavily reinforced. Little could be done except retreat and the 
Federals mounted and galloped southward toward Rio Grande 
City. At daybreak Captain Refugio Benavides took a Confederate 
scout to reconnoiter, returning to report that beleaguered Laredo 
was saved. Several hours later more reinforcements arrived—Lieu- 
tenant Colonel George H. Giddings’ 150 men from Eagle Pass. 

The report of the battle ended on a discordant note. Colonel 
Benavides was certain that the enemy, determined to stop the 
Mexican trade, would quite soon strike him with a more pow- 
erful force. To prevent this, he suggested that Colonel Ford move 
his cavalry to the Rio Grande and attack the Union rear. In 
this event the Yankee invader would indeed find himself in 
“a bad fix.’’*° 

Ford thought the suggestion to be a good one, but he was not 
disposed to execute it immediately. The country between the 
Nueces and the border was not conducive to swift movement. 
The drouth of 1863 and 1864 had dried up water holes and left 
the land a barren waste without a green shrub or a spear of grass 
existing beneath moving clouds of dust. Ford would not ride until 
extra supplies, canteens, and horses arrived from San Antonio. 
He told Benavides that for the time being Laredo must be held 
without the aid of the Cavalry of the West.** 

The colonel then turned his attention to a report carrying 
news of hostile activity to the south of Camp San Fernando. 

**Benavides to Ford, March 21 and 25, Official Records, ser 1, vol. XXXIV, pt. I, 
647-649. Benavides was born in Laredo on November 1, 1827, and for a number of 
years was procurador and mayor of the city. After the Civil War he organized a 
mercantile business with his brother, Cristobal Benavides. Santos served in the 


Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Legislatures from 1879 to 1884. He died in 
1891. 


*1Ford, Memoirs, VI, 13-14; Roberts, “Texas,” Confederate Military History, XI, 
124-125. 
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He called on Mat Nolan, a “sprightly boy” who had been his 
bugler in the Indian wars,** to take a company and investigate. 
Riding down the Nueces, Nolan and his horsemen learned from 
ranchers and farmers that Federal raiding parties were plunder- 
ing the countryside, seizing beef and cotton to be sent back to 
Union headquarters at Brownsville. The most ruthless of these 
units was a company of Mexican guerillas led by Cecilio Balerio, 
a border bandit who held a captain’s rank in the Second Texas 
(Union) Cavalry. Balerio was supposed to be operating near 
Patricio and the Texans galloped off to find him. Having searched 
the area for hours, they stumbled upon the Mexican camp hidden 
in a grassy arroyo and quietly surrounded it. Then drawing knives 
and pistols and whooping and shouting the Texans swept over the 
unsuspecting Mexicans, scattered them, and captured “a number 
of horses and small arms and ammunition.’’** But the main prize, 
Balerio, managed to escape. That evening the Confederates rode 
back to San Fernando to report. News of the victory spread rap- 
idly, bringing new hope to the war-weary people of South Texas. 
“Bully for the Expeditionary Forces,” savored the San Antonio 
Herald.** 

But the small victory did not encourage Colonel Ford, who 
knew that the campaign actually was bogging down because of a 
number of “problems” that had inexplicably arisen. For one 
thing, his fear of moving without substantial supplies had caused 
him to lose the vital element of surprise—friendly Mexicans had 
told him that Yankee cavalry, reinforced by Mexicans from 
Camargo, were concentrated around Ringgold Barracks waiting 
to meet Confederate thrusts. Then there were the many messages 
from embattled frontiersmen in Blanco and adjoining counties 
crying for protection against blood-drenched Indian bands. 
Colonel Benavides’ dispatches, too, came almost daily warning 
that Laredo would fall unless Ford moved immediately. To com- 
plete the list of problems, supplies still had not come; arms were 
“of a very inferior quality”; and inactive men were complaining 


52Ford, Memoirs, V, 1010; VI, 1051. 
53Ibid., VI, 25-29; San Antonio Weekly Herald, March 19, 1864. 
54San Antonio Weekly Herald, March 19, 1864. 
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of hunger—already many of them had quit complaining and head- 
ed for home on stolen horses. 

The last week in March passed with the situation growing worse 
instead of better. Messages of Indian depredations came more 
regularly and desertions occurred daily. Something had to be 
done, and done immediately, or the campaign would fail before 
it really started. Colonel Ford and his lieutenants held a war 
council in which they agreed that the campaign must be re- 
sumed, despite the shortages of provisions and the strength of 
the enemy. When the soldiers received the order to move, they 
cheered loudly—their colonel was ready to fight.** As they mounted 
and waited, Ford wrote a short message to Major Dickinson at 
San Antonio: “We must take the enemy in the rear, and force 
him out of the up country. ... Scouts are out. We are active and 
cheerful. ... And I trust the smiles of providence. A just cause 
and ... courage will give us victory.’** The colonel went outside, 
mounted, and gave the order to move. The Cavalry of the West 
with the Stars and Bars snapping in the warm April breeze rode 
out of Camp Fernando heading south. 

The ride over the desolate country to the Rio Grande was 
accomplished without bloodshed but with “much suffering to the 
men and teams.” On April 17 the force reached Ringgold Bar- 
racks to find that their worst fears had been groundless. Yankee 
cavalry had left the up country and retired toward Brownsville. 
As a result, the area from Ringgold Barracks to El Paso, except 
for scattered Mexican outlaws and Indian bands, was free of 
hostile forces.*? 

Had the Confederates pushed on to the Gulf at this time, they 
might have won a decisive victory. Federal strength in the region 
had been considerably weakened by the transfer of troops to 
Louisiana, a situation which had compelled the enemy com- 
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mander to call most of his mounted units back to Brownsville. 
But once again Rip Ford allowed overcaution and the fear of 
defeat to dictate his plans. Because rumor placed enemy strength 
at three to four thousand, the colonel decided against a general 
movement toward Brownsville and divided his command into 
smaller, more mobile units to protect the trade through Laredo 
and Eagle Pass. During the next seven weeks or so, these units 
skirmished with Federal and Mexican detachments at Ranchos 
Como se Llama, La Jura, Tajitos, and the Suaz.** The largest 
skirmish occurred on June 25, when 250 Confederates led by Ford 
himself met an equal number of Federals at Ranchos Las Rucias, 
about twenty-five miles above Fort Brown. Desperate close quarter 
fighting about the ranch grounds was followed by a running 
battle in which the yipping Confederates chased the Yankees along 
the chaparral and across the shallow waters of the Rio Grande.” 
This victory, plus news of the Federal rout along the Red River 
in Louisiana, did much to lift the morale of Ford and his Texans. 
General Magruder wrote them: “Your course and efforts meet 
with ... most perfect satisfaction ... none could have conducted 
the operations with greater success.’’* 

Because of the turn of events, Ford threw caution aside and 
determined to move against Brownsville. On July 25 he led his 
cavalry past Palo Alto and into Dead Man’s Hollow on the out- 
skirts of the border city. A bugle sounded as the horsemen formed 
in line and cheered loudly in anticipation of a cavalry charge in 
the grand manner. Then white puffs of smoke appeared on the 
roofs of nearby buildings, followed by the crack of gunfire and 
whizzing bullets. A deeper boom rose above the spatter of skir- 
mishing indicating that Yankee field guns were coming into 
action. With shells exploding all around, the prudent Ford de- 
cided that a cavalry charge was out of the question. He ordered 

®sL. G. Aldrich to Ford, March 21, 1864, Official Records, ser. 1, vol. XXXIV, pt. II, 
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his troops to dismount and wait for the enemy to come out in the 
open to fight. But the Yankees did not oblige them and for five 
days there was almost continuous skirmishing as Confederates pep- 
pered away at the enemy, and got peppered in return. 

On July go a scout galloped into the Confederate camp to 
report that the Yankees were making an escape toward Fort 
Brown. Weakened from a sickness that had plagued him since 
the opening of the campaign, Ford named Lieutenant Colonel 
Showalter acting commander with orders to take his regiment and 
Giddings’ battalion to investigate. An hour later Showalter’s 
column trotted down Brownsville’s main street to find at the 
square a group of loyal Confederate citizens under Major E. W. 
Cave, who had organized to protect the city until the liberators 
should arrive. Deciding to wait for the colonel, Showalter sent 
Captain W. N. Robinson’s company to harass the Federals as they 
retired. Robinson pursued them for fifteen miles below the city 
killing two and taking two prisoners. 

Late that afternoon Colonel Ford with the remainder of the 
cavalry entered the city. They were met by jubilant civilians.” 
“Confidence has been restored,” Ford wrote General James E. 
Slaughter, “our people are returning to their homes, and com- 
merce is being reestablished, and ... our relations with the Mex- 
ican authorities are of the most friendly character.’** By mid- 
August his Texans had forced the enemy to abandon all of the 
Rio Grande Valley except Brazos Island. Once again the life- 
giving supply trains from Matamoros were rumbling through 
Brownsville moving north. 

In token of their appreciation for gallant work, the ladies of 
Brownsville presented Rip Ford with a Confederate flag. Admir- 
ing the symbolic gift, he assured them that it would be “upheld 
by the expeditionary forces as long as human endurance can allow 
a stout arm to wield a keen blade.”® 


62State Gazette (Austin) , August 24 and 31, 1864; James H. Fry to W. G. Tobin, 
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The occasional skirmishing in the Brownsville area during 
August, 1864, was only a sidelight to the power struggle between 
the French and the Mexicans south of the border. On August 24, 
5,000 French legionnaires landed at Bagdad at the mouth of the 
Rio Grande and drove Juan N. Cortina’s Republican troops of 
Mexico back to Matamoros.** The arrival of Maximilian’s forces 
occasioned much rejoicing among the Confederates who carried 
a bitter hatred of Cortina, the ex-border bandit. Colonel Ford 
immediately established friendly relations with the French com- 
mander who promised to protect Southern citizens and their 
property should his army take Matamoros.” 

A Texan doctor in Matamoros warned Ford that this action had 
infuriated Cortina. Believing that the Confederates were going to 
fight with the loathed French, the Mexican leader had sought 
Yankee aid (another report said that he had requested a general’s 
commission in the Union Army) and planned within a fortnight 
to attack Brownsville.** Ford knew Cortina well enough to believe 
the doctor’s message. There was grave danger that a reign of 
terror might come which would take lives ruthlessly and reduce 
to ashes the peaceful communities along the Rio Grande. The 
colonel alerted his cavalry patrols, then urged General James 
Walker, newly appointed commander of Texas, to send reinforce- 
ments in a hurry.® In the place of men and matériel, Ford re- 
ceived a belated order that Cortina, if captured, was to be treated 
as “‘a robber and murderer, and executed immediately.’”? With 
anxious eyes watching the events across the border, the Confed- 
erates had all but forgotten the strong Federal force on Brazos 
de Santiago. 

After dark on September 15, 1864, a column of Union cavalry 
from Brazos Island galloped up the Rio Grande to swarm over a 
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Confederate patrol under Lieutenant Colonel Showalter. Heavily 
outnumbered, the Southerners had to take cover at Palmetto 
(Palmito) Ranch where for several hours they managed to check 
repeated Federal attacks. But at dawn Showalter’s ‘Texans were 
blasted by artillery hidden on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande 
(one of Cortina’s batteries from Matamoros) . Caught in a deadly 
crossfire, the Confederates decided to run for it. They mounted, 
and riding at a killing gallop through singing bullets, broke into 
the clear. Two hours later they trotted their lathered horses 
through the gates of Fort Brown.": That evening the blurred 
figures of Mexican cavalry were sighted along the horizon 
south of Brownsville. Inside the city, frantic citizens prepared 
to evacuate.” 

With hostile forces pressing him from three directions, Ford 
sought aid from the French, only to be told: “Our position of 
perfect neutrality towards the United States as well as towards the 
Confederacy prevents us from doing the service you request.’’"* 

Riders then set out for San Antonio and Austin to get help. 
But no reinforcements were available. What could Ford do? 
Suppressing the ever-present urge to be cautious, the colonel di- 
vided his force. Against heavy odds he was going on the offensive. 

While goo Confederates demonstrated along the Rio Grande 
near Brownsville, Lieutenant Colonel Giddings led 400 hand- 
picked horsemen toward Palmetto Ranch. Early on September 9 
they struck a Yankee-Mexican force of over 500 men at San 
Martin Ranch, driving the superior force across the Rio Grande 
at a gallop. Three days later, Giddings left a small outpost at 
Palmetto Ranch and returned to Brownsville to give Ford the 
details of the victory.” 

Cortina was not long in seeking to avenge the battle of San 
Martin Ranch. With 3,000 Mexicans and sixteen cannon he at- 
tacked French forces just below Matamoros early on September 
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15. By nightfall the Frenchmen were in headlong flight toward 
Bagdad.** Cortina then gazed across the Rio Grande at the flicker- 
ing lights of Brownsville and at the faint glimmer of Confed- 
erate campfires just above Fort Brown. The next day he would 
satiate his burning hunger to kill Rip Ford and his Texans and to 
ravage the accursed city of Brownsville.** There was a rumble of 
thunder from the low hanging clouds. Soon it began to rain. 

The Texans were prepared to fight, knowing well that they 
would receive no quarter when the attack commenced. About 
1,000 of them with a few howitzers were deployed in line from 
Brownsville down to a point near Fort Brown. Another hundred 
or so were near the Boca Chica watching the Federals on Brazos 
Island. On the outskirts of Brownsville, inside a small shack, 
Colonel Ford sat at a table reviewing his situation. He prepared 
a statement to be delivered to Cortina asking if he intended to 
declare war on the Confederacy. About midnight Ford tried to 
get some sleep, but the steady beat of the rain on the roof and the 
concern for his wife and children at Brownsville allowed him no 
rest. Just before dawn he slipped into his uniform, and forcing 
himself to smile, Rip Ford went outside to talk to his men, saying: 
“Hallo boys ... get ready. We have to go out and meet the 
enemy to-day.” 

The sight of their commander, still weakened from illness, 
standing there in the cold rain, smiling, determined to give battle 
despite the odds, this time oblivious to caution or prudence, 
moved some of the Texans to tears, gave them all courage. 

“Hurrah boys!” shouted one man, “by G-d, Old Rip is going 
to fight!” 

Artillery opened up across the river. A skirmish line became 
barely visible in the drizzly dawn. An order was shouted. Confed- 
erate howitzers returned the Mexican fire. Then the Texan rifle- 
men commenced to shoot across the water at crouching figures in 
the tall weeds along the river bank. Suddenly, from the south 
of the Mexican position, came the deep boom of heavy field guns 
and the steady sputter of 5,000 muskets—the French army, heavily 
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reinforced and commanded by General Tomas Mejia himself, 
was counter-attacking.” 

Outflanked on their right and stubbornly contested on their 
front, the Mexicans retreated to Matamoros. As the French 
legions tramped along the southern bank of the Rio Grande fol- 
lowing Cortina, the Texans across the water stood and cheered. 
Three days later, on September 29, Cortina surrendered his Mex- 
ican army to Mejia. That evening the forces of Emperor Maxi- 
milian marched triumphantly through the streets of Matamoros.** 

The fall of Cortina called for three days of lavish celebrations 
and public gatherings in Matamoros. Rip Ford was on hand cul- 
tivating a strong friendship with Mejia as well as working out 
neutrality agreements and making arrangements for the rendi- 
tion of marauders, deserters, and criminals. Afterwards the colonel 
returned to Brownsville where he was warmly received by soldiers 
and civilians.** One junior officer was certain that in a larger 
sphere of action his gallant commander would have been “the 
Murat of the Confederacy.’’® 

There was little evidence that the lower Rio Grande was a 
battlefront during the winter of 1864 and 1865. Union troops at 
Brazos Island and Confederates in the Brownsville vicinity were 
content with watching each other and exchanging only an occa- 
sional shot. Most of the fighting in this period was between 
Colonel Ford and General James E. Slaughter, recently appointed 
commander of the Western Sub-District. Probably what pre- 
cipitated the feud that soon raged between the two officers was 
jealousy on the part of Rip Ford. Having done more than any 
one man to keep the Valley in Confederate control and to main- 
tain the Mexican trade, the colonel no doubt wanted com- 
mand of the sub-district and highly resented the appointment of 
Slaughter, who, in Ford’s opinion, had done little for Texas or the 
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Confederacy and who was not extremely popular with the soldiers. 
The two men feuded constantly over Mexican policy and military 
strategy, over problems of logistics and defense, even over such 
trivia as who should command patrols and where they should 
operate.* It was fortunate for Confederate Texas that a Yankee 
offensive similar to the one of November, 1863, did not come 
at this time. 

The smouldering feud was fanned into open flames in Feb- 
ruary, 1865, when General Lew Wallace of the Federal Army 
came to Brazos Island to discuss with Confederate commanders 
“some matters pertinent to the then existing war.” After a heated 
argument, Slaughter and Ford on March 11 agreed to meet 
Wallace in the living room of a local residence at Port Isabel. 
For hours the three men engaged in lively discussion, the liveliest 
of it between Ford and Slaughter. There were many points cov- 
ered in the conference but the main result was that the two Con- 
federates left believing that the fighting was over in the Rio 
Grande area. Another result was that Ford became more firmly 
convinced of the incompetence of his superior officer.*? 

March and April passed quietly as Yankees and Confederates 
lived in peaceful coexistence. The inactivity had an adverse effect 
on Slaughter’s small force, for tired and hungry men with no 
fighting to keep them occupied laid down their arms and went 
home. By March 1 Confederate forces in the Valley tallied less 
than 1,500 men.** When news that Richmond had fallen reached 
Texas, two hundred of these deserted, leaving only a skeleton 
force to fight the last battle of the war at Palmetto Ranch. 

On the evening of May 11, 1865, 250 men of the Sixty-Second 
United States Colored Infantry and fifty-two men of the Second 
Texas (Union) Cavalry under Lieutenant Colonel David Branson 
left Brazos Island and crossed the Boca Chica in a blinding rain- 
storm. After a circuitous march through the chaparral the column 
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at 8:30 a.M. the next day met a Confederate battalion led by 
Captain W. N. Robinson at Palmetto Ranch. After about an hour 
of skirmishing the Confederates retreated into the thickets leaving 
to their protagonists a number of horses and cattle and some 
supplies. Having set fire to the ranch, the Yankees retired to 
White Ranch, where they bivouacked for the night. Sometime 
during the early morning of May 13, some 200 reinforcements 
led by Colonel Theodore H. Barrett reached Branson’s camp.*° 

Meanwhile, Robinson’s cavalry had taken a position about a 
mile above Palmetto Ranch. At 10 P.M., May 12, a rider set out 
for Brownsville to get help. For the next twelve hours or so the 
Confederates skirmished lightly with Federal pickets near Pal- 
metto Ranch.* 

When Slaughter and Ford got Robinson’s message they had 
barely 300 men at Brownsville. The rest of the command was scat- 
tered over the sub-district. The two officers held a conference in 
which they agreed to forget their feud temporarily and try to 
work in unison to meet the exigency. While Slaughter concen- 
trated the scattered forces at Brownsville, Ford with the avail- 
able troops and six field guns moved east toward the battlefront.*’ 

At 3 pP.M., on May 13, Ford’s column reached Robinson’s new 
position in a thicket on the river bank about two miles north of 
Palmetto Ranch. A Federal offensive was about to open. Ford 
quickly deployed his horsemen in line of battle. Anderson’s bat- 
talion under Captain D. W. Wilson held the Confederate right; 
a section of O. G. Jones’ battery of light artillery, the center; and 
Giddings’ battalion and two infantry companies, all under Rob- 
inson, the left.** A bugle blared over the swell. There was a hoarse 
cheering and the Yankees came swarming through the thickets. 
Over the noise of exploding shells and humming bullets could 
be heard the shouts of officers exhorting their men to die. Soon the 
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Federals retired to regroup and try again to overrun the Con- 
federate position.*® 

During the momentary lull, Rip Ford became once again the 
impulsive Indian fighter of the 1850's and determined to counter- 
attack. He rode up and down the line shouting: “Men, we have 
whipped the enemy in all our previous fights! We can do it again!” 

“Rip!” “Rip!” his soldiers shouted back. 

Ford raised his six-shooter. 

A piercing Texan yell resounded across the chaparral. 

“Forward!” 

“Charge!” 

The Confederates surged forward shooting at everything that 
moved. The Yankee skirmish line melted away. Wilson's yipping 
troops hit the Union left. The Negroes broke and fled. Robin- 
son’s horsemen swept over the enemy right. The entire Federal 
line dissolved and within minutes it was a near rout. Many of 
the Yankees were captured, some run down by Confederate horse- 
men, and others chased into the muddy waters of the Rio Grande. 
The enemy commanders managed to rally part of the Thirty- 
Fourth Indiana and some of the Negro troops several hundred 
yards above the ruins of Palmetto Ranch. Robinson’s cavalry 
swooped around their left flank. Colonel Barrett ordered a retreat, 
and the Yankees, throwing up skirmishers to check the Confed- 
erate pursuit, marched at quick time back toward Brazos Island.” 

Ford’s Texans followed the Federals for seven miles to Cobb’s 
Ranch, just above Brazos Island. Knowing that his men and horses 
were much too exhausted to continue the pursuit, Ford said: 
“Boys, we have done finely. We will let well enough alone and 
retire." 

Just then a Confederate column riding at a gallop reached the 
scene—General Slaughter with Cater’s battalion under Captain 
W. H. D. Carrington. Slaughter and Ford exchanged heated 
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words as to whether or not the attack should be renewed. Ford 
insisted that his men were too tired to fight. Slaughter said that 
they were not and ordered Carrington’s command to charge the 
Yankees as they attempted to cross the Boca Chica. By this time 
Brazos Island had been alerted and Barrett's command greatly 
reinforced. The Federals were strong enough to hold off any 
attack that Slaughter could muster. 

As twilight fell the firing dwindled. An artillery shell burst 
near a youthful Confederate. Swearing loudly, the boy fired his 
rifle at the shadows of the island and the shooting part of the 
Civil War was over.** 

The war between Ford and Slaughter, however, raged on. As 
the Confederates rode to an encampment near Palmetto Ranch, 
the two officers engaged in strenuous argument. Slaughter was 
highly irritated at Ford for refusing to obey orders and renew the 
attack. Ford was equally provoked. He denounced the general for 
giving such an order when it was obvious that the men, having 
fought hard that day, were almost too tired to shoulder their rifles. 

At the Confederate encampment, officers and men stood around 
listening to a fiery discussion that ran from one difference of 
opinion to another. Finally, in exasperation, Slaughter sat down 
on a log, looked up at Ford and said: “You are going to camp 
here to-night, are you not?” 

“No Sir.” 

The general frowned savagely. “I have ordered down several 
wagons loaded with subsistence and forage.” 

“I am not going to stop here in reach of the infantry forces at 
Brazos Island,’ Ford said stubbornly, “and allow them a chance 
to gobble me up before daylight.” 

“But remember the prisoners,’ the general said shaking his 
head. 

“I do sir,” Ford retorted, “if we Confederates were their pris- 


*8Carrington’s report in Brown, Texas, II, 433-435. With respect to the numbers 
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oners, we would be compelled to march to a place of safety from 
attack by the Confederates.” 

It was too much for Slaughter. Fuming at such insubordination, 
he mounted and returned with his staff to Brownsville. Ford and 
his men took the prisoners to a safer camp eight miles to the 
north.** 

The next day, Ford learned from a prisoner that Lee had sur- 
rendered over a month before and that the Federal officers at 
Brazos Island, having received the news, had moved toward 
Brownsville expecting Confederate capitulation. The skirmish 
with Robinson on May 12, the prisoner continued, had been an 
accident, the ensuing battle, a mistake. Ford and his lieutenants 
denied this story (the Yankee Army later advanced a similar view 
of the battle) and insisted that Union forces had come off Brazos 
Island looking for trouble, and certainly had found it.** This 
dispute has never been settled to the satisfaction of both sides, 
but whatever brought about the last battle was actually insig- 
nificant as the final chapter of the Civil War came to a close. 
The Confederacy was no more and the South was faced with a 
long and dreary period of reconstruction. But to John Salmon 
Ford and thousands of other loyal Southerners the Confederacy 
never really died for it was something more than a government 
or an army: it symbolized a way of life that would continue even 
through the machinery that made it tangible had been destroyed. 

A few days after Palmetto Ranch, Ford and his Texans, looking 
forward to civilian life with soft beds, good cooking, and honest 
work, rode north across the brush toward San Antonio. 
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Che Physiography of the Cexas 
Panhandle 


FRED RATHJEN 


HE TEXAS PANHANDLE, the northernmost portion of the 
state, has for its exterior boundaries the demarcations sep- 
arating Texas from Oklahoma and New Mexico. These 
boundaries, as defined by the Texas-New Mexico boundary settle- 
ment of 1850, lie, on the east, from Red River along the one 
hundredth meridian northward to parallel 36° 30’. The northern 
boundary lies along parallel 36° 30’ between the one hundredth 
and one hundred third meridians, and the one hundred third 
meridian approximates the western boundary of the Panhandle. 
The southern limit of the Panhandle, for purposes of this study, is 
specified as lying along an east-west line through Plainview in 
northern Hale County, Texas. Latitudinally, this line would lie 
just north of the thirty-fourth parallel. The selection of this line 
as the southern limit of the Panhandle is based on the fact that 
it divides, with reasonable clarity, the cotton culture which char- 
acterizes the South Plains from the wheat culture which is char- 
acteristic of the North Plains. These boundaries encompass 
twenty-six counties in their entirety and portions of six addi- 
tional counties. 

Although within the political confines of the state of Texas, 
the Panhandle area has much more in common with other areas 
of the United States than with many parts of Texas. The Pan- 
handle is pre-eminently a part of the Great Plains region of North 
America, and perhaps exemplifies plains characteristics as fully 
as any other area within the region. 

Walter Prescott Webb lists three characteristics of a plains en- 
vironment: levelness of land surface, treelessness, and subhumid- 
ity. Any area having two of these three characteristics, says Webb, 
exhibits the culture characteristics of the plains.t The three marks 
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of a plains environment predominate throughout the Panhandle, 
and although there are variations from place to place, the differ- 
ences are of relatively slight degree and are not substantial. The 
only possible exception to the general plains environment of the 
Panhandle would be the valley of the Canadian River which is 
fairly broken and, compared with the surrounding country, tim- 
bered. This river valley, however, is too limited in the extent of 
its area, brokenness, and timber (if the term even applies), to 
influence the general character of the Panhandle area. 

In order to understand the broad relationships as well as the 
events of Panhandle history, it is necessary to keep the dominat- 
ing plains features of the land well in mind. It is equally neces- 
sary to understand the specifications of Panhandle physiography 
and especially to note the differences and contrasts within the 
plains environment. Moreover, it is emphatically to be under- 
stood that there are differences and contrasts within Panhandle 
physiography. To be sure, the task of examination would be much 
simplified if physiography were uniform throughout the area. 
Such is not the case, however, and, in order to provide a frame of 
reference for the discussion which is to follow, a few general 
observations and definitions are in order. 

The Panhandle is divided into two rather distinct parts by the 
eastern escarpment of the High Plains. This escarpment, known 
as “‘the Cap Rock,” runs in a rough north-south line which veers 
to the east as it proceeds northward from about Armstrong 
County. To the west of the Cap Rock the High Plains are to be 
found. The High Plains, known also as the Llano Estacado or 
Staked Plains, extend westward to their western escarpment in 
New Mexico, and with one exception, the Canadian River Valley, 
cover the entire western portion of the Panhandle. The outstand- 
ing characteristic of the High Plains in their extreme flatness, for 
they are, perhaps, the flattest area on the face of the earth. The 
only break in the High Plains within the Panhandle is the valley 
of the Canadian River which has cut through the upper strata 
and left a broken terrain. To the east of the Cap Rock, the surface 
is more broken, and while still essentially flat, it is not as dra- 
matically so as the High Plains. The plains below the Cap Rock 
may be referred to as the rolling plains, or the secondary plain. 
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The examination of Panhandle physiography, then, may be said 
to center around two basic subdivisions and two lines: the first 
and most important line is the High Plains escarpment which 
divides the High Plains from the secondary plains, the two basic 
subdivisions. The second line is the Canadian River which cuts 
through both the High and secondary plains, but which is most 
conspicuous where it crosses the High Plains because of the con- 
trast between the broken nature of the river valley and the flatness 
of the surrounding plain. The portions of the High Plains lying 
on either side of the Canadian River are referred to as the North 
Canadian Plains and the South Canadian Plains. 


GEOLOGY 

In order to make the physiographic characteristics of the Texas 
Panhandle more meaningful, a brief review of the geologic proc- 
esses which created the Great Plains region will be valuable.’ 
The basic formation upon which the Great Plains rest is a marine- 
rock sheet which stretches eastward from the base of the Rocky 
Mountains. The surface of the Great Plains was built upon this 
marine-rock sheet by the action of streams flowing eastward from 
the Rockies. These streams were fed by the more humid condi- 
tions of the mountains and, within the waters derived from rain 
and melted snow, brought away eroded materials from the moun- 
tain slopes. When these streams hit the more arid area occupied 
by the marine-rock sheet, they lost their beds, spread out, and, as 
they pushed their way eastward, deposited the materials eroded 
from the mountains. These streams were numerous and as their 
courses became more filled, they spread out and interlaced so 
that, after a time, a great, flat debris apron was built up into a 
vast plain. These streams, then, rather than continuing to erode 
after they left the mountains, became aggrading streams—a condi- 
tion produced by the dry climate which they encountered after 
leaving the mountains. Thus, aggrading, interlacing streams built 
up the Great Plains. 


2The basic work on the geology of the Great Plains is Willard D. Johnson, “The 
High Plains and their Utilization,” Twenty-first Annual Report of the United States 
Geological Survey, Part IV (1899-1900) , 609-741; and Twenty-second Annual Report 
of the United States Geological Survey, Part IV (1900-1901), 635-669. The classic 
exposition of Johnson’s rather technical work is to be found in Webb, The Great 
Plains, 10-17, from which the following summary is taken. 
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It is apparent, however, that the process of building up did not 
proceed without modifying influences, and again the pattern of 
geologic action was affected by climate. On the more humid 
eastern side of the Great Plains, the rainfall was sufficiently heavy 
to tear through the vegetational cover upon the earth’s surface 
and to erode the earth, cutting down the level of the stream de- 
posits. On the west, the sparse vegetation of an arid climate was 
insufficient to protect the surface from erosion and here too the 
stream deposits were worn away and their elevation reduced. 
These erosional processes, operating on the east and west, left a 
great middle section of the plain untouched and projecting above 
the eroded areas on either side. This middle section is the High 
Plains, and its existence is to be explained by the fact that it lay 
in a climatic area which produced sod grasses. The sod grass 
cover prevented the development of a drainage system and thereby 
kept erosion from getting a start. Thus, the High Plains stand 
today as a remnant of a much larger plain which was reduced to 
its present proportions by the forces of erosion attacking from 
east and west. 

The specific geology of the Texas Panhandle was worked out 
in detail over a half century ago by the pioneer geologist, Charles 
N. Gould. Gould published his findings in two papers, one de- 
voted to the eastern Panhandle which covered the area including 
and extending northward from Armstrong, Donley, and Collings- 
worth counties,* and the other devoted to the western Panhandle 
which covers the area including and extending northward from 
Randall and Deaf Smith counties.‘ 


NATURAL REGIONS 
Elmer H. Johnson, 2» industrial geographer, has divided the 
State of Texas into four major natural regions along roughly 
parallel north-south lines. The western two of these regions are 
represented in the Panhandle. These are the Middle Texas 
Province, which includes the South Texas Plains, the Edwards 


3Charles N. Gould, The Geology and Water Resources of the Eastern Portion of 
the Panhandle of Texas (U. S. Geological Survey, Water-Supply and Irrigation 
Paper, No. 154) . 

Gould, The Geology and Water Resources of the Western Portion of the Pan- 
handle of Texas. (U. S. Geological Survey, Water-Supply and Irrigation Paper, 
No. 191). 
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Plateau, the North-central Plains, and the eastern High Plains; 
and the Western High Plains and Trans-Pecos Country.* 

Of the Middle Texas Province, two sub-areas are represented 
in the Panhandle: the North-central Plains, and the eastern High 
Plains.* The North-central Plains, also called the Central Denuded 
Plains by Johnson, lie between the Texas Grand Prairies and the 
Cap Rock of the High Plains. These Plains are characterized by 
two major topographical features: constructional and destruc- 
tional topography. In areas of constructional topography, the 
deposition of extraneous materials by erosional forces is dom- 
inant, while in areas of destructional topography, the surface is 
subject to active erosion. The constructional areas are agri- 
culturally significant because of “deep accumulations of soil 
materials.” 

The portion of the North Central Plains which lies within the 
Panhandle is a part of the larger subdivision designated by John- 
son as the Red River Rolling Plains. The Red River Rolling 
Plains consist of “rolling strips of country adjacent to the Red 
River and its larger tributaries.”” The areas are covered, in gen- 
eral, with alluvial and wind-blown deposits which have been sub- 
sequently “modified and rearranged” by erosive action. Within 
the Panhandle, the Red River Rolling Plains are generally cov- 
ered with “sandy and sandy loam soil materials,” and despite the 
rolling nature of the surface, uneroded areas are useful for agri- 
culture. Even the steeper slopes are used agriculturally, and if 
reasonable precaution is made, they remain “relatively free from 
erosion.” If erosion gets started on the steeper slopes, it quickly 
cuts ‘exceptionally deep gorge-like ditches.” Lands thus eroded 
are useful only for grazing.° 

The second portion of the Middle Texas Province located in 
the Panhandle is the eastern High Plains, which Johnson deline- 
ates as the “eastern sections of the High Plains country.’ The 
topography of the eastern High Plains is gently rolling through- 
out the whole extent of their area except for the broken areas 


5Elmer H. Johnson, The Natural Regions of Texas, figures 18, 19, and 20. 
8Ibid., figures 18 and 19. 

TIbid., 113. 

8Ibid., 116. 

*Ibid., 122-123. 
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along the Canadian River and along the streams which cut into 
the eastern margin of the High Plains. Because of the cutting 
action of the streams along the eastern edge of the High Plains, 
the Cap Rock escarpment is highly irregular since it follows the 
stream valleys “which have cut deep and far into the cap-rock 
margin.” The best known of these river valleys is that of the 
Palo Duro Canyon which is formed by a tributary of the Red 
River.*° 

The typical sections of the eastern High Plains have “a rolling 
to very slightly rolling surface” and “are parts of the great con- 
structional mass which makes up the High Plains.” The surface 
features of the High Plains—‘‘slight relief and smooth outlines’— 
result directly from the constructional operation of wind and 
water in depositing and molding the materials of which the High 
Plains are composed. Wherever destructional forces have dis- 
turbed the work of the original constructional forces, contrasts in 
topography are introduced forthwith and these contrasts are a 
significant factor to be considered in putting particular areas to 
their best use. The major modifications in topography are related 
to stream erosion and are to be found especially along the Cana- 
dian River and the eastern margin of the High Plains. Sinks, as 
well as stream modifications, are to be found in the surface of the 
eastern High Plains. These sinks are more or less “circular depres- 
sions which serve to accentuate the influences of physiographic, 
moisture, and soil factors in the local environments.’ As else- 
where, the environmental forces of the region develop natural 
vegetation and soil resources to their fullest extent only in the 
“physiographically stable” areas of the eastern High Plains. Thus, 
in the “typical” areas of the eastern High Plains, black earth soils 
are best produced by environmental influences. The areas of black 
earth soils are, in turn, best suited to agriculture, and are also the 
areas which developed most fully the short grasses which are native 
to the High Plains.” 

The erosional lands along the breaks of the Canadian River 
and the eastern edge of the High Plains are designated ‘“‘non- 


10] bid., 126. 
11Jbid., 126-127. 
12] bid., 127. 
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typical” areas of the eastern High Plains and are ordinarily used 
for grazing. There are, however, small areas of depositional ma- 
terials within the non-typical areas, and because of their better 
soils and greater moisture content they are used agriculturally 
although, owing to their restricted extent, crop production is lim- 
ited. The sinks which are found on the surface of the High Plains 
are also non-typical and “display two types of environmental con- 
ditions.” First, the slopes of the sinks are erosional, and hard 
caliche ordinarily develops near the surface; on the other hand, the 
lowlands are wet and often are filled with water. Most such de- 
pression lands—both slopes and lowlands—are used for grazing." 

The valley of the Canadian River is the only river channel 
which cuts across the entire extent of the High Plains. In the 
southern High Plains, tributaries of such streams as the Brazos 
and Colorado have cut “slight depressions” across parts of the 
High Plains. In these localized stream channels the surface is 
erosional and a hard caliche layer is frequently found near the 
surface and is sometimes found exposed on the steeper slopes. 
When the caliche layer is shallow, the land is usually devoted to 
grazing. On the gentler slopes, however, the soils are deeper, and 
when well managed, are suited to farming.’* 

Johnson includes the western High Plains in a major natural 
region which he designates ‘“Western High Plains and Trans-Pecos 
Country.”*® This inclusion may be more significant than anything 
that Johnson actually says about the western High Plains because 
it obviously means that the geographer considers the western High 
Plains to have more in common with the more arid, desert-like 
Trans-Pecos area than with the eastern Panhandle. 

Physically, says Johnson, the Western High Plains and Trans- 
Pecos Country is “greatly diversified,” but ‘‘possesses one outstand- 
ing common characteristic: it was formerly, ... only a vast ranch- 
ing country.” The diversification of which Johnson speaks extends 
to within the western High Plains for on both sides of the Cana- 
dian River breaks is to be found “considerable variation in soils, 
natural vegetation, geological materials, and topography.”’ Grain 


13] bid., 128-129. 
14] bid., 129. 
15] bid., see figures 18, 19, and 20. 
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sorghums and wheat are the main farm crops of this area, while 
large ranch units are also present." 

The middle portion of the western High Plains (which oc- 
cupies the southern portion of the Panhandle) also contains varia- 
tions. In general, the topography is rolling and is covered with 
soils ranging from silty, fine textured soils to coarse sands. The 
fine textured soils are common to slightly rolling land surfaces, 
while the sands, and sand dune strips, are associated with slight 
depressions extending into the middle portion of the western 
High Plains from New Mexico. Along the deep sand depres- 
sions, there are transitional soils having a sandy content which 
fades away as the strip merges with the surrounding fine tex- 
tured 

Probably the only significant sand dune strip extending into 
the Panhandle from New Mexico is that located in Bailey and 
Lamb counties. Clumps of live oak, shin oak, and perhaps yucca 
and other weeds are characteristic vegetation within the sand 
dune areas, and scattered coarse grasses may occur within depres- 
sions owing to the greater supply of moisture.** 


SoILs 

The soils of the Panhandle are predominantly Reddish Chest- 
nut, but may also include associations of Brown soils and Lithosols 
and Shallow Soils.*® 

The Reddish Chestnut soils are common to an area extending 
from southern Kansas southward through Oklahoma and Texas 
to the Gulf of Mexico, an area which is climatically warm-tem- 
perate and semiarid to subhumid. At the surface the Reddish 
Chestnut soils are dark reddish brown and are friable, but the sub- 
soils are heavier, tougher, and reddish brown to red in the upper 


16Jbid., 141. 

17[bid., 142; see figure 19. 

18]bid., 143; see figure 19. 

19See “Soil Associations of the United States,” U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Soils and Men: 1938 Yearbook of Agriculture. This source categorizes soils on the 
basis of geographical occurrence rather than on the basis of taxonomic character- 
istics and is therefore considered best suited to the purposes of this study. The 
names of the soil associations are derived by combining the names of the dominant 
soils within particular associations. In connection with the soils of the Panhandle, 
or of any other portion of Texas, one might also consult W. T. Carter, Soils of 
Texas. (Texas A. & M. Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 431.) 
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part and became lighter in color and very calcareous in the lower 
part. Natural vegetation is composed mostly of grasses, but also in- 
cludes brush and small trees in some places. In sandier areas thick 
growths of small shin oak trees are occasionally to be found.*° 

The Zita-Pullman association of the Reddish Chestnut soils 
covers a larger area of the Panhandle than any other group and 
covers a very large portion of the High Plains. These soils extend 
southward from the plains of southwestern Kansas and cover 
high, smooth to gently rolling grass lands which range from 
three thousand to five thousand feet above sea level. The climate 
of the area in warm-temperature and semiarid, and its rainfall 
varies from about fifteen to twenty-two inches yearly. Short grasses, 
especially buffalo and grama, are native. The Zita-Pullman asso- 
ciation soils are derived from soft calcareous clay or plains marl. 
In color these soils are brown to dark brown with dark brown 
subsoils which, at a depth of two or three feet, pass into cal- 
careous, soft, crumbly yellow clay which contains an accumula- 
tion of soft lime carbonate. When adequate moisture is available, 
the Zita-Pullman soils are fairly productive and are used for the 
cultivation of wheat on both small and large farms where the 
flatness of the landscape lends itself to the use of agricultural 
machinery. Where interspersed with broken land, the Zita-Pull- 
man soils are used largely for grazing.”* 

The Greensburg-Pullman-Richfield association soils extend into 
the Texas Panhandle from southern Kansas and the Oklahoma 
Panhandle. Within the Texas Panhandle these soils occupy the 
eastern portion of the High Plains. The topography of the area 
occupied by the Greensburg-Pullman-Richfield soil association 
varies from nearly flat to undulating or gently rolling, and 
ranges in elevation from two thousand to three thousand feet 
above sea level. Rainfall varies from twenty to thirty inches per 
year. Natural vegetation consists largely of short grasses with 
buffalo and grama grasses predominant. Greensburg-Pullman- 
Richfield soils are derived from calcareous clays or marls and, on 
the surface, vary in color from brown to very dark brown. The 


20U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soils and Men: 1938 Yearbook of Agriculture, 
1085. 


21[bid., 1088. 
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subsoils are dark-brown to reddish brown and these lie over 
substrata which are lighter colored and highly calcareous. If 
watered adequately, these soils are highly productive, and the 
greater part of their area is devoted to wheat production. In the 
southern part of the Panhandle, where the growing season is a 
bit longer, cotton is produced on Greensburg-Pullman-Richfield 
soils.?* 

Miles-Vernon soils are quite common on the rolling hills of 
western Texas, western Oklahoma, and southern Kansas, and 
extend irregularly into the Panhandle from the east. The Miles- 
Vernon association soils are reddish brown or red in color and 
in places, usually on the steeper or more uneven spots, are asso- 
ciated with other dark colored soils. The climate of the region 
covered by Miles-Vernon soils is warm-temperature and subhumid, 
and rainfall varies from twenty to thirty inches annually. The 
parent materials of these soils are the clays and shales of the red 
beds. Coarse grasses such as the bluestems, with some short grasses, 
are native. In very sandy areas, shin oak trees only two or three 
feet in height are native. The Miles-Vernon soils vary in pro- 
ductivity from “fair” to “low” but, where cultivated, produce 
cotton (in the south) and wheat (in the north) along with feed 
crops of various sorts. Where the soils are thin or associated with 
broken land, the Miles-Vernon soils are often used for grazing.** 

Amarillo association soils extend over much of the southern 
portion of the High Plains in both western Texas and eastern New 
Mexico and cover the southwestern corner of the Panhandle. 
The elevation of the area covered varies from three thousand 
to five thousand feet above sea level. The climate is quite variable 
with rainfall from fifteen to twenty inches yearly. Coarse bunch 
grasses, largely bluestems, and very small shin oaks which grow 
on sandy soils are native vegetation. The parent materials of the 
Amarillo soils are largely plains marl. Amarillo soils are mostly red 
or reddish brown on the surface although there are some areas of 
loam and clay loam. Red or sandy clays compose the subsoils and 
pass, at from two to five feet depth, into brown, buff, or yellow marl 
which contains an accumulation of soft carbonate of lime. In some 


227 bid., 1086. 
23Ibid., 1086-1087. 
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places, the upper subsoil is composed of sandy material. The 
Amarillo soils absorb and hold moisture quite well, are easily 
worked, are productive, and carry crops through dry seasons more 
readily than do the heavier clay loam soils. The sandier Amarillo 
association soils are susceptible to severe wind erosion and occa- 
sionally drift so badly as to destroy young crops. The portion of 
the Amarillo soils which are cultivated varies substantially from 
place to place. They are used extensively for grazing, and, where 
cultivated, cotton is ordinarily the most important crop, although 
corn and grain sorghums are also common.** 

The last of the Reddish Chestnut soils present in the Texas 
Panhandle are of the St. Paul-Abilene association which intrudes 
only slightly into eastern Collingsworth and Childress counties 
from western Oklahoma and north central Texas where they are 
more common. These soils are derived from the calcareous clays 
of the red beds and other formations, and native vegetation is 
composed largely of short grasses with some mesquite and brush. 
On relatively flat land, these soils are dark colored and are gen- 
erally of moderately heavy texture at the surface. Dark brown 
and heavy subsoils are characteristic. The St. Paul-Abilene soils 
become closely associated with thin red soils on steeper and more 
uneven surfaces. In dark colored areas these soils are very pro- 
ductive and are mostly cultivated. In the more broken areas 
where the soils are thin, grazing is common.”® 

The second soil group represented in the Texas Panhandle is 
designated Lithosols and Shallow Soils (Arid-Subhumid) and is 
quite hetrogeneous in characteristics. In general, however, ‘‘these 
are shallow soils on rough, hilly or mountainous terrain.” Such 
soils are represented in the Texas Panhandle by the Potter asso- 
ciation soils which are comparatively light-colored and shallow. 
The larger areas of Potter soils are indicated in Figure 1, but they 
are also to be found scattered about in smaller areas. Often they 
are associated with both broken land and smoother areas which 
have deeper and darker soils. Potter soils are derived from cal- 
careous clays, marls, or caliche, and their native vegetation is 
often very thin grass. The surface color is grayish brown, brown, 


247 bid., 1085. 
1087-1088. 
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or light brown and the texture is fine. Subsoils are gray or yellow 
and grade into white chalky carbonate of lime at a depth of one 
or two feet. Potter soils are extensively eroded, hold moisture 
poorly, and are of little productivity. They are used mainly for 
grazing.”® 

The third type of soil present in the Panhandle is Lithosols 
and Shallow Soils (Relatively Sparse Vegetation) . Such soils are 
common in the arid West and occupy rough, broken country. 
They are shallow, stony, often highly calcareous, and are depend- 
ent largely upon underlying bedrock for their character. The 
soils of this type present in the Panhandle are designated simply, 
“Rough Broken Land’”—a synonym for the commonly used term, 
“badlands.” In such areas water erosion is excessive, and soil is 
poorly developed and is used largely for grazing. Remnants of 
the upper strata which have survived erosion or alluvial deposits 
which are to be found scattered about in Rough Broken Land 
support growths of grasses, shrubs, and sometimes trees which 
furnish grazing. The broken nature of the land has a value of its 
own, however, because it provides protection for livestock during 
severe weather.*’ As indicated by Figure 1, the Rough Broken 
Land of the Panhandle lies in the valley of the Canadian River 
and along the Cap Rock. Palo Duro Canyon is probably a classic 
example of Rough Broken Land. 

Brown soils, which are found in vast areas of the western Great 
Plains and in smaller areas of the intermountain plains of the far 
West, are represented in the Panhandle by the Baca-Prowers soil 
association. These soils occupy only the northwestern corner of 
the Panhandle and extend northward and westward into Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Colorado, and New Mexico. The land surface 
occupied by Baca-Prowers soils is undulating to almost flat and 
is devoted to ranching and extensive dry farming. The climate 
of areas covered by the Baca-Prowers association is continental 
and semiarid. Rainfall varies from fifteen to twenty inches annu- 
ally but is irregular, and drouth is rather frequent. Native vege- 
tation of the Baca-Prowers soils is a rather thin growth of short 
grasses. The soils of the Baca-Prowers association are, in general, 


26]bid., 1125-1126. 
27[bid., 1127-1128. 
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silt loams and silty clay loams, although some sandy soils are 
also to be found among them. Baca soils are brown, granular, 
and friable and have brown crumbly clay subsoils which are 
“underlain by grayish-brown chalky layers of accumulated car- 
bonate of lime.” Prowers soils are somewhat lighter colored gray 
or grayish brown at the surface, and the subsoils are “yellowish- 
brown, somewhat granular and friable calcareous clay or clay 
loam, with a chalky gray clay at 1 or 2 feet beneath the surface.” 
The portion of Baca-Prowers soils in cultivation varies from one- 
fourth to one-half, and wheat is the most important crop since 
it occupies from 40 to 80 per cent of the cropland. Other crops 
include grain sorghums, sargo, and occasionally, corn. These are 
grown under dry land farming conditions. Irrigated crops in- 
clude alfalfa, sugar beets, and corn. Much of the land covered by 
Baca-Prowers soils is devoted to livestock grazing, and this is prob- 
ably the best use to which the land can be put in view of the 
often deficient moisture supply in the Baca-Prowers soil areas.** 


GRASSES 

B. C. Tharp has divided Texas into eighteen major vegetation 
regions. Two of these eighteen regions are represented in the 
Panhandle. These are the Mesquite Savanna Region of which a 
subdivision, the True Savanna, covers all or parts of the eastern 
Panhandle counties of Lipscomb, Hemphill, Gray, Wheeler, 
Donley, Collingsworth, Hall, and Childress; and the High Plains 
region which covers the rest of the Panhandle.” 

The Mesquite Savanna Region corresponds with the surface 
exposure of the Permian red beds of northwest Texas. In this 
region the typical topography is of rolling hills and the sandy and 
red clay soils are derived from the weathering of parent Permian 
rock. There are also to be found sand-gravel deposits of Quater- 
nary age; rough, limey soiled cretaceous limestone; and, along 
the Red River, prominent dunes. Originally, the red soils of this 
Region supported an open mesquite savanna.*° 

Of primary concern to the present study is the True Savanna 
subregion which contains both the Permian red bed soils and the 


287bid., 1088-1089. 


29B. C. Tharp, Texas Range Grasses, 7-8; see map following page 8. 
30Tbid., 64. 
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Quaternary sandy-gravel soils. On the sandy-gravel soils “there is 
a scrubby growth of mesquite and catclaw.’”’** At present, there is 
no grass of first rank importance in the entire Mesquite Savanna. 
In the True Savanna subregion, hairy grama and buffalo grass are 
of second rank; purple and Toemer’s three-awn, tumble grass, 
blue grama, and three-awn grama are third rank; tumble love 
grass, hairy Triodias, elongate Triodias, covered-spike dropseed, 
long-awned, Wright’s three-awn, plains three-awn, curly-mesquite, 
slim-spike windmill grass, windmill grass, black grama, Texas 
grama, and sandbur are of fourth rank; and thirty species are 
fifth rank.* 

The High Plains Region is bounded on the south by the Sandy 
South Plains Region, and extends eastward to the Cap Rock which 
separates it from the Mesquite Savanna Region. The High 
Plains region is broken by the valley of the Canadian River and 
by the canyons of the branches of the Red River.** The most 
prominent of the woody species found in the canyons along the 
eastern side of the High Plains Region is Pinchot’s juniper which 
is “distributed in open savanna both upon slopes and upon the 
irregularly eroded canyon floor.” When moisture conditions are 
right, other species are also to be found, and these include cotton- 
wood, hackberry, mesquite, elm, wild china, willow, and plum. 
Scrub oak, grape, and stretchberry are found along the base and 
face of the Cap Rock.** The valley of the Canadian River, in cer- 
tain areas, contains soils which are sufficiently sandy “to support 
extensive stretches of hair-leaved sand sage.’ Other areas which 
have stiffer soils once carried mixtures of side-oats grama, three- 
awn grama, hairy grama, sweet bluestem, covered-spike dropseed, 
and other grasses. Frequently, these grass stands have been de- 
pleted and have given way to “worthless and unpalatable weeds” 
because of intensive grazing.** 

Except for the breaks of the Canadian River and the canyons 
of the Cap Rock, the only breaks in the level surface of the High 
Plains are the sinks or depressions which were described earlier. 


31] bid. 

32]bid., 66. 

33] bid., 59. 

34] bid., 60; see footnote 5. 
35] bid., 62. 
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These sinks originally had a grass cover distinctly different from 
that of the High Plains as a whole.** According to Charles Good- 
night, whom Tharp interviewed in 1926, the slopes of the High 
Plains sinks, when the country was virgin, “were densely covered 
with a practically pure stand of western wheat grass which stood 
waist high and was regularly cut for hay. ... ” These stands were 
destroyed by intensive grazing, but remnants of these once luxu- 
riant stands may still be seen along railroad right of ways and in 
other protected places.* 

The dark, rich soils of the High Plains originally bore a mantle 
of short grasses in which the dominant grasses were probably blue 
grama and hairy grama. Buffalo grass was of secondary impor- 
tance. Even before white men appeared on the scene, however, 
the great buffalo herds had so overgrazed the area that the buffalo 
gra.s had become the chief dominant grass, and the gramas had 
been reduced to secondary importance. The cover of buffalo and 
grama grasses protected the High Plains from wind erosion, how- 
ever, and it was not until the plow arrived that the short grass 
cover was broken and the way opened to wind erosion.** 

At the present, on the High Plains, buffalo grass is in first rank, 
blue grama is in second rank, hairy grama is in third rank, and 
in fourth rank are Plains, Reverchon’s, and Wright’s three-awn, 
and three-awn grama. Thirty-seven other species are of fifth rank.** 


WEATHER PHENOMENA 

The weather phenomena of the Texas Panhandle are those 
common throughout the Great Plains, but it is doubtful whether 
any other area of the Great Plains illustrates these phenomena 
more dramatically. The weather of the Panhandle may best be de- 
scribed under five types of occurrence: the thunder storm, hail, 
the norther, the blizzard, and the dust storm. 

The thunder storm is most dramatic upon the High Plains, 
and nature’s manner of producing thunder storms is quite inter- 
esting. In the summer, when conditions are right, moist, light, 
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warm air lies over the High Plains in an even layer. Over the 
lower lands which surround the High Plains, however, the air is 
colder and heavier. These two air masses contact each other 
around the edges of the High Plains and strike a balance. But 
around two o'clock on summer afternoons, the balance is broken, 
and the colder, heavier air of the secondary plains forces the light, 
moist air of the High Plains to give way. It moves out and up 
and “at regular intervals in great columns,” it shoots upward to 
great heights where it becomes chilled and is forced to drop its 
moisture load in a thunder storm. As the air from over the High 
Plains moves up and out, a vacuum is left over the Plains and 
the thunderclouds move in to fill the vacuum and drop their 
water.*° 

The norther is so much a part of the Great Plains and of the 
Panhandle that it has become a part of the folklore of the area. 
The best definition and descriptions of the norther is given by 
Webb in his study, The Great Plains. Webb says: 


“Norther” is the name given in Texas to a cold wind descending 
from the north over the Great Plains into a warm area. ... The 
norther may be “wet” or “dry.” “Norther” is said to be the local 
name for a cold wave, and ordinarily is the clear-weather side of a 
revolving gale. It comes suddenly from the north or northwest, is 
often accompanied by a solid sheet of black cloud and clouds of sand, 
and causes the thermometer to drop with incredible speed from 
twenty-five to fifty degrees. The norther lasts from one to three 
days, when the wind shifts and warmer weather prevails. While it 
lasts it occasions suffering for range stock and discomfort for people.* 


Northers occur at irregular but rather frequent intervals in 
the fall, especially in winter, and into the spring of each year. 

Fortunately, the blizzard, which Webb describes as ‘‘the grizzly 
of the Plains,” does not occur with the frequency of the norther. 
The origin of the term “blizzard” is obscure, but is “applied 
loosely to any severe cold wave accompanied by high wind, sleet, 
and snow.” It is “the most ferocious weather feature” of the Great 


40Frank Bryan, “The Llano Estacado: The Geographical Background of the 
Coronado Expedition,” Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, XII (1940), 26. As a 
matter of incidental interest, the thunderstorms are sometimes accompanied by 
tornadoes and in some years, as in the spring of 1957, their incidence is quite high. 
41Webb, The Great Plains, 24-25. 
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Plains,*? and has, on numerous occasions, dealt untold misery to 
the Panhandle. 

Another wholly unpleasant phenomenon of Panhandle weather 
is the dust storm. Unlike the norther and the blizzard, the dust 
storm is in large measure a man-created catastrophe. Like northers, 
dust storms occur irregularly but, in dry years especially, fre- 
quently. Indeed, the two sometimes come together. 

Dust storms strike suddenly, but they may be observed before 
they strike as a great, black wall reaching from the earth up into 
the heavens. When the dust cloud hits, even the most remote 
crevice is not immune from penetration. The sunlight is blotted 
out and dust envelopes everything within the confines of the 
storm, often creating a condition of darkness equal to a moon- 
less night. Dust storms were particularly severe during the dust 
bowl days of the 1930s and during the drouth years of the 1950s. 

Abuse and misuse of the soil, coupled with drouth, is the fun- 
damental cause of dust storms. 


Dust indicates an over-extension of farming into areas best used 
for other purposes. It also indicates an over-emphasis upon intensity 
of farm operations and an ignoring of the fact that land should 
be idle, covered with trashy mulch, and allowed to store moisture by 
being cropped only in alternate years. Low prices and climatic ad- 
versities often force farmers to gamble that rains may come, with 
the hope of recouping former losses. Thus, for good measure, crop- 
ping is extended to undesirable areas, and alternate fallow rotations 
are rejected in favor of continuous cropping. ... Finally, creeping 
drought, resulting in little plant growth, brings on dust blowing as 
the winds of a dry period mount in intensity.** 


The two final weather phenomena of the Panhandle are oppo- 
sites in a sense, but are equals in their effect. These are hot winds 
and hail, both of which are destructive. Hot winds are character- 
istic of the southern portion of the Great Plains and especially 
of the High Plains, and are intensely hot and extremely dry. 
Webb, without exaggerating, calls the hot winds “the furnace 
blast,” for indeed, they are capable of destroying crops with in- 


42Ibid., 25. 
#3Carl F. Kraenzel, The Great Plains in Transition, 153. 
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credible speed, and cause physical irritation upon the persons of 
those who are hit by them.** 

Hail occurs throughout most of the United States, but occurs 
with greater frequency in the Great Plains.** Like hot winds, hail 
often has a terribly destructive effect upon whatever it happens 
to hit, but crops are particularly vulnerable. 

Taken all in all, however, the Texas Panhandle is a geographic 
area always full of challenges for its inhabitants, but from buffalo 
hunter to wheat farmer men have loved and venerated the land.** 


44Webb, The Great Plains, 24-25. 

45] bid., 26. 

46George Autry, “A Fable,” Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, XXXIII (1960), 
126. 


Horace Greeley in Texas 


C. RICHARD KING 


ical and Blood Stock Association of Texas to deliver the 

opening address of the second annual State Fair, Horace 
Greeley wrote, “I go to Texas reluctantly.” This reluctance was 
not visible, however, when the editor of the New York Tribune 
stepped from the train in Houston on May 20, 1871, a fatigued 
but “pleasant looking gentleman, in dark coat, white pants, and 
straw hat.”? 

Hesitancy over making the trip did not end with Greeley, for 
the editor of the New Orleans Picayune, upon learning of the 
scheduled appearance of his fellow journalist, hastened to edito- 
rialize the hope that 


: FTER ACCEPTING THE INVITATION of the Agricultural, Mechan- 


nothing will occur during the expected visit of the Hon. 
Horace Greeley to the southwestern section that may mar his pleasure 
or leave upon his memory an impression derogatory to the reputation 
of our people for courtesy.* 


The publication of such fears was questioned by Ferdinand 
Flake, editor of Flake’s Daily Bulletin of Galveston, who wrote: 


Why need the press be cautioning the people against making fools 
of themselves? There is no more danger that the people of the South 
will treat Horace Greeley otherwise than courteously than that they 
will treat any other man so. We are inclined to think there is 
but one living man of national reputation who might be treated dis- 
courteously in the south on account of his public course during the 
war, and that man is Benjamin F. Butler.‘ 


While the editor of the Daily Bulletin expressed his distaste 
for the man who had commanded the Federal occupation forces 
in New Orleans in 1862, he found nothing objectionable in the 
editor of the Tribune. At least, Flake did not mention Greeley’s 


1Don C. Seitz, Horace Greeley (Indianapolis, 1926) , 316. 
2Galveston Daily News, May 21, 1871. 

3Flake’s Daily Bulletin (Galveston), May 7, 1871. 

4Ibid. 
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editorial crusade against Texas’ claim to western territory, for 
he commented: 


He can travel in any section of this civilized country and meet with 
nothing but courteous and kind treatment. He is always a fair, open 
friend or foe, and no true man can treat such a man otherwise than 
properly. Horace Greeley is a man of truth, integrity and honor, and 
all who know him, or have heard of him, accord to him the highest 
qualities of heart and soul.® 


Upon arriving in Houston, Greeley was escorted to the 
Hutchins House, where he received guests until 3 p.m. Among 
his callers were ex-Governor J. W. Henderson and ex-Governor 
Andrew J. Hamilton. After a short drive through the city, the 
visitor was entertained at a reception, where he explained that 
it was not his purpose in visiting Texas to “speak at all on sub- 
jects on which the people have been so much at variance, but 
a morning journal having spoken of him as a common enemy, it 
seemed proper to make some reply.’’* It was this reference which 
added fuel to a minor newspaper skirmish between Flake of the 
Daily Bulletin and Willard Richardson of the Galveston Daily 
News. The News had printed the following statement: 


It is perhaps the first time in the history of the nation that the 
people of a State have stepped from their daily round of duty to 
do honor to a public enemy.’ 


An attempted explanation resulted in the following: 


We are sure that neither Mr. Greeley nor any other gentleman 
understood the phrase “public enemy” as used by us yesterday, in 
any other than a kindly sense. We are certain we are not so un- 
fortunate in expressing our meaning as to justify any other 
interpretation.® 

On ‘Tuesday, May 23, 1871, Greeley appeared before fifteen 
thousand Texans, and “from the main stand erected for the occa- 
sion,” appealed to his listeners to initiate conservation methods. 
The “thousands who could get within hearing distance” on the 
six-acre fair grounds, listened “with marked attention” as the 


SI bid. 

®Galveston Daily News, May 20, 1871. 
TIbid., May 19, 1871. 

8Ibid., May 20, 1871. 
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Tribune editor warned against the “reckless extermination of 
trees.”” The ever-loyal Flake commented that Greeley “‘never ap- 
peared to greater advantage” in delivering his address ‘for the 
first time in his life [before] a Southern people at their home.” 
Many persons in the audience had traveled hundreds of miles to 
attend the opening of the fair and to hear the famed writer. 
One family had “‘by private conveyance” covered three hundred 
miles for the occasion.® Greeley’s address was reprinted in full in 
the May 25, 1871, issue of Flake’s Daily Bulletin, and in the May 
26 number, the editor observed: 


It is a remarkable fact that after traveling near two thousand miles 
to address the people of Texas upon any subject he might choose, 
Horace Greeley opened his address at the State Fair at Houston with 
the notable sentence, “The civilization of our race is evinced and 
measured by the growth and progress of its agriculture.” 


Following this appearance at the ceremony opening the fair, 
Greeley and party departed from Houston for a visit to the state 
capital with plans for visiting New Braunfels and San Antonio. 
They had 


. proceeded as far as Giddings by rail, when the storm came 
upon them with such violence as to induce them to return to Hous- 
ton, which they did on yesterday. They will leave Houston for Co- 
lumbus to-day and will return to Galveston on Saturday.’ 


From Giddings, a telegram was dispatched to the governor of 
Texas explaining the necessity of canceling the proposed visit to 
Austin. The message noted: 


Gov. E. J. Davis: All personal baggage of Mr. Greeley and party 
was accidentally left behind. A heavy rain storm set in before 
reaching Giddings, making it impassable to journey to Austin and 
return in season to fulfill engagements at Memphis. 

Mr. Greeley, with great reluctance, abandons his visit to the state 
capital. Silas Smith 

For Horace Greeley." 


The visitor himself attributed the change in plans to “an acci- 


®Flake’s Daily Bulletin, May 25, 1871. 
10Jbid., May 26, 1871. 
11The Daily Journal (Austin) , May 26, 1871. 
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dent and an all-night thunderstorm.”** He remained in Giddings 
the western terminus of the Texas Central Railroad. 


. the stage which I didn’t take at Giddings had not reached 
Austin two days after they started—the usually dry water-courses 
having been converted by the rains into raging torrents which could 
not be crossed.1* 


Upon learning that Greeley would return to Galveston on Sat- 
urday, Republican leaders called a mass meeting at the court- 
house and approved a committee of “De Bruhl, Esq., Col. Hobbs, 
Mr. Reed, Judge Dodge, Richard Nelson, Esq., Capt. Parker and 
Col. Jesse Stancel’’* to draft a telegram “‘requesting Mr. Greeley 
on his arrival to-morrow, to address the Republicans on the 
politics of the day.” Greeley accepted, speaking “from the balcony 
of the ladies parlors of the Exchange Hotel.”** A reporter from 
the Daily Bulletin was present at the address, and he selected a 
local angle for the story which appeared in his newspaper: 


He commenced by saying that Texas had a bad name in the North 
and she did not deserve it. Years ago this was the case, Texas had 
bad men in it. Now, New York city can distance her in this race, 
and excel her in the number of bad men. He believed that the 
North did not credit the statements made against her. He knew 
that the colored people complained a few years ago that the whites 
treated them unkindly; this has passed away; they are now treated 
well, and Texas is more quiet than New York and has less violence 
exhibited in her daily affairs.** 


“Neither met nor bored with committees and large crowds,” 
Greeley was visited by friends on Saturday afternoon. The follow- 
ing day he attended the Presbyterian church to hear the Rev. 
Dr. Bunting preach. After lunch, Greeley boarded the Morgan 
steamer and at 2 o'clock was on his way for Brashear City, 
Louisiana. 

Evaluating Greeley’s visit to the Lone Star State, a writer in 
the Weekly State Gazette of Austin made this observation: 

12Horace Greeley, Mr. Greeley’s Letters from Texas and the Lower Mississippi 


(New York, 1871), 33. 
13] bid. 


14Flake’s Daily Bulletin, May 27, 1871. 
15] bid., May 28, 1871. 
16Jbid., May 28, 1871. 
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Horace Greeley has been entertaining the people of Texas with 
what he knows about farming, while Ed. Quick of the chicken pie 
organ has been telling the people of Austin what he knows about 
women. Each have been appropriately honored.1* 


Once again, Flake attempted to balance the budget; he noted: 
“So Horace Greeley has visited Texas, and the New York Tribune 
will, perhaps, tell the world what he learned about Texas.’’** 
True to the prediction, Horace Greeley, through the columns of 
his newspaper, told the world what he thought about the Lone 
Star State. Although he had warned Texans in his opening address 
at the fair to begin conservation of timber, he expressed astonish- 
ment in one of his dispatches to the Tribune about the number 
of forests. Admitting that he had “as yet seen only the south- 
eastern quarter of Texas, and but a small portion of that,” he 
remarked: 


Texas seems to be better timbered than any other prairie State 
with which I am acquainted. ... I do not mean that the timber 
is exceptionally good, for it is not ... but the prairies of Eastern 
Texas, though often large, are interrupted, chequered, diversified 
by clumps or groves of timber, as I never saw any other.'® 


Greeley, likewise, was free in his praise of the soil of Texas, as 
a writer for the Chicago Evening Post had predicted.” Greeley 
observed: 


I have seen so few acres that would not yield good crops to good 
cultivation; but this is expected of prairie country. ... I never saw 
better soil than the Brassos bottoms. 

I was most surprised, however, by the remarkable fertility of the 
rolling prairies, especially those of Washington County, on either 
side of Brenham, its capital. These have been twenty to thirty years 
planted to Corn or Cotton, never manured, and cultivated so shallow- 
ly that every rain sweeps off thousands of tons of their soil to be 
borne into the Gulf by the Brassos or squandered upon its inter- 
vales. Yet these prairies still sustain and mature bounteous harvests; 
and no wonder, since their black mold ranges from two to five feet 


17The Weekly State Gazette (Austin) , May 29, 1871. 

18Flake’s Daily Bulletin, May go, 1871. 

19Greeley, Letters, 23. 

20An article reprinted in the Dallas Herald, June 3, 1871, quotes the Chicago 
Evening Post: “The visit of Mr. Greeley to Texas will be likely to change many of 
his ideas of the soil, resources, and social condition of that portion of the Union.” 
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deep. Mellow, dry, breeze, healthful, I do not see how these lands 
could be made more inviting.?* 


Following such a glowing description of the soil, Greeley pre- 
dicted that Texas ultimately would turn from cattle ranching 
to tillage, yet he saw some of the advantages of cattle raising: 


I judge that it has required less effort to live in Texas than in 
any other State of the Union. The common saying, “It costs no 
more to rear a cow here than a hen at the North,” is literally true. 
The cow was never fed, never sheltered, no matter how cold or 
stormy the weather; and you might have ten thousand head of 
cattle ranging the prairies and openings without owning an acre of 
land on earth. Many a man has thus grown rich without effort and 
almost without thought.?? 


Here the New Yorker questioned for what purposes the Texan 
desired wealth. 


His home was a rude cabin, with little or no glass in its windows, 
and nothing but dirt on its floors. His children grew up unschooled 
and rude-mannered. His wife was slatternly, deprived of society, and 
rendered unhappy by memories of better times and more congenial 
associations.”* 

Greeley felt compelled to describe some of the state’s draw- 
backs. After having “traveled over nearly every completed mile 
of her railroads” (Greeley had ridden the Houston and Texas 
Central Railroad at the special invitation of Abram Groesbeeck, 
vice-president, to Hempstead and Calvert and Brenham, and then 
he had taken a jaunt westward to Columbus on the Buffalo Bayou, 
Brazos and Colorado line) , he noted that he had not yet been 
offered a glass of water from a well or spring. Such bad water, 
Greeley commented, gave Texans an “excuse for drinking bad 
coffee, or even worse whisky.” He found the state crippled by 
bad roads yet barely penetrated by rails.** 


21Greeley, Letters, 24. 


227bid., 25. 
23] bid., 25-26. The writer for the Chicago Evening Post had different ideas on 
the subject; he had predicted that Greeley would find “... the people brave and 


generous, and will ascertain that the average Texan is the peer in every good quality 
of any other portion of the American people. At present there is more enterprise 
and activity in that State than in any other in the entire South. ...” 
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A dispatch to the New York Tribune bearing a New Orleans 
date line, commented upon the diet of Texans: 


It is a crying shame for a region where the Peach, the Grape, the 
Pear, the Strawberry, &c, grow so luxuriantly and bear so bountous- 
ly, to be living almost entirely on Meat, Bread, and Coffee, even 
if these articles were what they they should be, and in Texas are not.*® 

As if keeping a wish he had once expressed in a letter to 
Margaret Allen’s daughters in Detroit in 1866, in which Greeley 
sighed, “One of these days, if I live, I am going out as a mis- 
sionary to call for the planting of Vineyards, Fruit Gardens, &c’’** 
the writer estimated that Texas, at this time, had only fifty acres 
of cultivated Berries and with only one peach tree to each family. 
Lamenting that “fruit makes no part of the average meal,” Greeley 
commented that Texas needed 20,000 more school teachers and 
50,000 instructed cooks. He expressed it 


a grief to see beef that might be boiled into tender and 
juicy steaks fried or stewed into such repulsive, indigestible 
messes. ...*7 The girls working in Lowell factories would strike 
the first day that they were fed like the family of a Texas planter 
who owns five thousand acres of land and a large stock of cattle.?* 

Greeley believed that “if half the money spent in the State for 
Liquors and Tobacco were devoted to making dwellings comfort- 
able and supplying their tables with fruits, &c., the whole people 
would be happier and better.’”*® It is interesting to note that 
while Greeley was writing such stinging criticisms of the dietary 
habits of Texans, one newspaperman in the Lone Star State, in 
describing a dinner which honored Greeley, considered it the 
“nicest spread tables, perhaps ever seen in Texas” and with “a full 
flow of champagne, of which, however, few seemed to partake.’’*° 

His visit to Texas was brief, but Horace Greeley was an alert 
observer. He found Houston and Galveston “two smart, young, 


25] bid., 32. 


26William Harlan Hale, Horace Greeley, Voice of the People (New York, 1950), 
308. 
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growing communities, and not half so much in each other’s ways 
as they fancy.” He sensed that Galveston was 


. a little nervous lest the railroads now in progress should draw 
off her trade and leave her hard aground; which does not seem to 
be probable. Her relative importance may be reduced by them, but 


I judge that her actual trade will be increased. She has the best 
harbor in the State. .. . 


As Greeley pictured Houston it was 


. now intent on so deepening and straightening her Bayou that 
any vessel that can pass the bar at Galveston may discharge at her 
wharves, 50 miles inland, and so much further on the way to a 
large majority of Texas consumers. It is a spirited enterprise, in good 
hands, well backed, and its early success fully assured. It will in- 
crease the trade of Houston, but will not aggrandize her at Gal- 
veston’s expense to any such extent as is expected. 


What changes would he make in the two communities? Greeley 
answered: 


If Galveston stood twenty feet higher above the surface of the 
Gulf, Houston rejoiced in a few hills and ledges, and each of them 
blessed with water to drink other than as it falls from heaven, I 
should like them even better than I do. As she is, Houston is one 
of the loveliest cities that ever rose from a level plain, and stands 
so high above the Bayou that she may cleanse and keep sweet if 
she will.*1 


For a man who had gone to Texas reluctantly, Horace Greeley 
took an objective viewpoint when he wrote special dispatches for 
publication in the New York Tribune. What effect these articles 
about Texas had on readers of the Tribune cannot be known, but 
Greeley’s appearance in the Lone Star State did influence in many 
ways the people who heard and saw him. Returning to New 
York, Greeley was greeted by a group of Republicans, who con- 
gratulated him on his safe return from the Southwest. The editor 
spoke: 


I hear it suggested that I went to Texas with too much parade 
and circumstance and that I was too often found making speeches 
from the platform of cars and from the balconies of hotels. Though 
all I did say was said in the hope of promoting a clearer and better 
understanding. .. . 


31Greeley, Letters, 35. 
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That Greeley was sincere in his vocal support of the cause of 
justice in Texas was soon proved. De Witt Clinton Giddings, a 
Democrat, was elected congressman from the Third Texas Dis- 
trict, which included both Houston and Galveston. But the Re- 
publican incumbent, William Thomas Clark, was given the cre- 
dentials by Governor Davis, and served from March 4, 1871, until 
May 13, 1872. Giddings successfully contested the election of his 
carpetbag opponent on the thirteenth of May. 

Through the columns of the Tribune, Greeley supported the 
seating of Giddings. When the approval of the Democrat was 
announced, John H. Reagan wrote, “To Horace Greeley’s pen 
more than to any one other thing do the people of the Third 
Texas District owe it that they are represented by their own rep- 
resentative rather than by the creature turned out by the unani- 
mous vote of the House.’’*? The Texas Republicans met in con- 
vention in Houston in May, 1872, to nominate candidates for 
the presidential electors. At that time, the Republicans endorsed 
President Ulysses S. Grant for a second term, rejecting the nom- 
ination of Greeley. Yet, when the people of Texas went to the 
polls, they gave Horace Greeley, a Liberal Republican accepted 
by the Democrats, a majority of 19,020 votes.** Horace Greeley 
had failed to capture the hearts of Texas Republican leaders, but 
he had won the approval of Lone Star voters. 


82Sam Acheson, 35,000 Days in Texas (New York, 1938), 74. 


33Charles W. Ramsdell, “Reconstruction in Texas,” Studies in History, Economics, 
and Political Science, XXXVI (New York, 1910), 313. 
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Cevas Land Grants to Veterans of 
the Kevolution and Siguers of the 
Declaration of Independence 


THOMAS L. MILLER 


to the veterans of the Revolution. By 1876, however, many 

of these veterans or their widows were in destitute circum- 
stances. The legislature responded to this need by an act, which 
the governor approved on July 28, 1876, granting a pension of 
$150 per year to each surviving indigent veteran of the Texas 
Revolution, Signer of the Declaration of Independence, or unre- 
married widow of such veteran or signer. The pension was short- 
lived, for on March 13, 1879, the act was repealed for the stated 
reason, “that whereas, at least ten times as many names have been 
presented as was contemplated and as only $20,000 had been 
appropriated there was already a deficit of $150,000.’ 

As Texas, in 1879, still had public lands but little cash, the 
legislature decided to substitute land certificates for the pension. 
Accordingly, an act was approved on April 26, 1879, which granted 
a 640 acre land certificate to all those indigent veterans, signers, 
or their unremarried widows, who were then on the pension rolls. 
To qualify for this donation, the applicant was required to go 
before the county judge of the county of his residence and prove 
that he was physically unable to support himself, that he did not 
then own property in excess of $500, and that he had not sold 
property in like amount within the last twelve months. Then the 
Comptroller of Public Accounts, who had the pension rolls, could 
check this list with the applicants, and omit any whom he sus- 
pected of having been guilty of perpetrating a fraud. A Veterans 
Board (not to be confused with the board created in 1946) con- 


p*: To 1876 Texas had already made generous land grants 


1H. P. N. Gammel (ed.), Laws of Texas (10 vols.; Austin, 1898), VIII, 897. 
2Ibid., VIII, 1334-1335. 
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sisting of three surviving veterans of the revolution was to be 
appointed by the governor to pass upon each claim and certify 
that it believed the applicant actually performed the service. 
After such proof was presented, the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office was authorized to issue the land certificate.* These 
certificates have printed on them the words, “Veteran Donation 
Certificate,” and the grants are classified in the Land Office as 
Veteran Donations.* 

The Veteran Donations were increased to 1280 acres by an act 
approved March 15, 1881. Included in the act were the same ben- 
eficiaries as in the 1879 act with the addition of the widows of 
the men who fell in the Dawson Massacre. To qualify as a veteran 
or widow of a veteran, the soldier must have served three months 
from the beginning of the war in 1835 to January 1, 1837, and 
received, or been entitled to receive, a bounty warrant. For Sign- 
ers of the Declaration, of course, no military service was required. 
A significant change from the 1879 act was made in the grant of 
1881 and that was that the requirement that the recipients be 
in indigent circumstances was dropped. The 1881 act also pro- 
vided that those who, under the 1879 act, had already received 
a 640 acre certificate, should receive another one of the same 
amount of land.° 

In studying the Veteran Donation Grants, the researcher does 
not find any lack of material, as is the case in pursuing the earlier 
grants where many of the records have been burned or destroyed. 
The Veteran Donation certificates were all issued by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office and the stub-books, with one 
exception, from which the certificates were issued, were pre- 
served although stowed away in a warehouse. Each stub has an 
abstract of the certificate issued. Before the certificate was torn 
from the book, a criss-cross red line was drawn across the certifi- 
cate and the stub. Later, when the certificate was returned to the 


3]bid., VII, 1475-1477- 

4There was an earlier grant classed as donations which was made in December, 
1837. This was 640 acre donation to the participants, or their heirs, in the siege 
of Bexar, battle of San Jacinto, fall of the Alamo, battle of Coleto, and Goliad 
massacre. To distinguish these 1837 donations from the Veteran Donations of 1879 
and 1881 the writer has classed the earlier grants as “Battle Donations.” 
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Land Office with a survey for patenting, the certificate could be 
matched with the stub to establish its authenticity. This no doubt 
discouraged printing and using bogus certificates. The Land Office 
has preserved the 1278 Veteran Donation Vouchers. In these 
voucher files are the applications for certificates, the required tes- 
timony given the county judge, and the certification of the Vet- 
erans Board. Each voucher file has the same number as the 
number of the certificate which was issued as a result of the appli- 
cation. For example, William Duty received Veteran Donation 
Certificate No. 1 and his voucher file is also No. 1. 

By 1887 the unappropriated public domain of Texas was 
nearing exhaustion. That is no doubt the reason the legislature 
passed an act, approved February 15, 1887, repealing the “Veteran 
Donation 1280 acre land certificate act.”* From August 12, 1879, 
to June 30, 1887, under the acts of 1879 and 1881, 1278 Veteran 
Donation Land Certificates were issued, but two of them were 
cancelled before delivery and four were cancelled by decree of 
district courts, leaving 1272 valid certificates. Of these 1272 cer- 
tificates, 881 were made for 1280 acres, and 391 for 640 acres, 
making a total of 1,377,920 acres granted by Veteran Donation 
Certificates.’ 

To illustrate the material to be found in the Voucher Files the 
contents of the following three may be noted: In Voucher File 
No. 124 is the application of Jane Guyman, widow of William 
Guyman. In the file is an affidavit made by Mrs. Guyman to W. H. 
Bullock, County Judge of Wise County, on October 2, 1879. She 
declared that all the property she owned was “one cow and calf, 
one bed and fifteen dollars.” Mrs. Guyman received certificate 
No. 124 for 640 acres on November 17, 1879; Voucher File No. 
39 reveals that Albino Cabasos appeared before County Judge 
William N. Fant at Goliad and stated that he only possessed ‘‘one 
horse saddle & bridle”; in Voucher No. 100 is the application of 
Nancy Kimbro, widow of Lemuel Kimbro, who, before County 
Judge James P. Gibson of Cherokee County, stated that her prop- 
erty consisted of ‘‘1 horse (pony) value $20.” 


8Ibid., IX, 804. 
7This information was compiled from the writer's list of grantees (in numerical 


order of certificate numbers) which was obtained from the stub-books and the 
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As noted above, Signers of the Declaration of Independence, or 
their widows, were eligible for donation grants under the 1879 
and 1881 acts. Of the fifty-seven Signers only four of them and 
ten of their widows received Veteran Donation land grants. In 
the case of the 1879 act one might conclude that many of the 
Signers or their widows were not in indigent circumstances. The 
1881 act, however, dropped the requirements of indigency and 
it is surprising that so few received grants.® 

The fourteen Signers and widows who received Veteran Dona- 
tion certificates upon which patents were issued are as follows: 


1. Biount, STEPHEN W. He received certificate No. 252 for 1280 
acres on July 15, 1881. 

2. Briscozr, Mary, widow of Andrew Briscoe. Mrs. Briscoe re- 
ceived certificate No. 297 for 1280 acres on July 18, 1881. 

3. Bunton, HERMINE, widow of J. W. Bunton received certificate 
No. 249 for 1280 acres on July 15, 1881. In Voucher File No. 
249 is a certificate from Secretary of State T. H. Bowman attest- 
ing to the fact that J. W. Bunton was a Signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Also in the file is Mrs. Bunton’s statement 
that her husband died on August 24, 1879. 

4. CLarK, ELizaABeETH, widow of William Clark Jr. She received 
certificate No. 1181 for 1280 acres on August 18, 1885. Mrs. 
Clark based her application on her husband’s military service 
only. 

5. CRaAwrorpb, WILLIAM C. Crawford received certificate No. 256 
for 1280 acres on July 15, 1881. On July 2, 1881, Mr. Crawford 
appeared before County Judge John D. Polk of Camp County 
and presented proof that he was a Signer. 

6. GazLey, ELiza, widow of Thomas J. Gazley. She received cer- 
tificate No. 814 for 1280 acres on October 28, 1881. In her ap- 
plication (Voucher File No. 814) she declared her husband 
was a Signer. 

7. GoopricH, SERENA, widow of Benjamin B. Goodrich. She made 
application before County Judge T. C. Buffington of Grimes 
County on the basis of her husband’s signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. She received certificate No. 360 for 1280 acres 
on July 26, 1881. 

8. HarpIN, MARTHA JANE, widow of A. B. Hardin. She applied on 


8Actually a few more signers may have received certificates, but if so, surveys on 
the certificates were not returned to the Land Office. The writer has an alphabetical 
card file of all Veteran Donation certificates upon which surveys were returned 
and patents granted. It was this list rather than the certificate list with which the 
names of the signers were checked. 
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the basis of her husband’s military service only and received 
certificate No. 1223 for 1280 acres on February 20, 1886. 
LaTIMER, Mary, widow of Albert H. Latimer. In her applica- 
tion she cited both her husband’s military service and his hav- 
ing signed the Declaration. She received certificate No. 368 for 
1280 acres on July 26, 1881. 

Rosertson, Mary E., widow of Sterling C. Robertson. She ap- 
plied only on the basis of her husband’s military service and re- 
ceived certificate No. 512 for 1280 acres on August 2, 1881. 
ScaTEs, WILLIAM B. He made application before County Judge 
Charles Riley of Colorado County on the basis of his military 
service from March 20, 1836, to June 5, 1836. As he applied 
under the 1879 act, he had to prove that he did not have prop- 
erty valued over $500. He swore that all he owned was “5 acres 
of land, two ponies & cow & calf & yearling. Value $340.” This 
information is contained in Voucher File No. 5 along with the 
required certificate from the Veterans Board which was signed 
by F. W. Johnson, president, Edwin Waller, and John M. Wade. 
Scates received certificate No. 5 for 640 acres on August 13, 
1879. 

SMYTH, Mrs. Frances M., widow of George W. Smyth. She ap- 
plied as the widow of a Signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and stated that her husband died on February 23, 1866. She 
received certificate No. 583 for 1280 acres on August 8, 1881. 
STEWART, CHARLES B. Stewart made application on July 1, 1881, 
before the county judge of Montgomery County as a veteran 
and Signer. He received certificate No. 546 for 1280 acres on 
August 5, 1881. 

WEsT, FLORINDA, widow of Claiborne W. West. Her application 
contains a certificate from Secretary of State, T. H. Bowman, 
that her husband was a Signer. She received certificate No. 273 
for 1280 acres on July 16, 1881. 


Greer County, which the United States Supreme Court even- 
tually awarded to Oklahoma, figured in the Veteran Donation 
Land Grants. Many of these certificates were used for surveys in 
that county. From a study of the Voucher Files as well as the 
General Land Office Certificate Files, it was learned that many 
of the certificate holders sold their certificates.? Many certificate 
owners assigned one-half interest to a land agent or land company 
to locate and survey the certificate. One such company that 
acquired interests in many Veteran Donation Certificates, and 


*Regardless of how many times a land certificate may have been sold, in Land 
Office Records, the grant is always listed in the name of the original grantee. 
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located many of them in Greer County, was the Day Land and 
Cattle Company. 

While the ownership of Greer County was still in dispute, the 
Legislature of Texas passed an act, approved April 1, 1887, call- 
ing for the surrender of patents made in Greer County and prom- 
ising new certificates to be surveyed elsewhere on the vacant 
public domain, if any such land could be found. If no vacant 
public land could be found the certificate holder held no further 
claim against the state.*? The Commissioner of the General Land 
Office issued 269 new certificates in lieu of cancelled patents in 
Greer County. Of the 269 certificates 119 were issued to the Day 
Land and Cattle Company." 

The Veteran Donation Acts of 1879 and 1881 were the last 
general acts passed granting land to those who had declared and 
fought for the independence of Texas. Perhaps it was fitting that, 
just before the unappropriated public domain passed out of 
existence, Texas should grant a last part of it to those who had 
made the ownership of the land possible. 


10Gammel, IX, 101-102. 


11This information was obtained from the stub-books from which these certificates 
were issued. 


New Jersey Pioneers in Cexas 


CHARLES M. SNYDER 


T WOULD HAVE BEEN STRANGE indeed if the Burrowes and 
Wallings of Monmouth County, New Jersey, had not been 
caught in the tide of western migration in the decade of the 

1850's. Then gold in California stirred thousands of Americans; 
and scarcely less appealing were the fertile prairies of Iowa and 
Kansas, then being linked by rail to the Mississippi River, and the 
rich lands and cattle country of Texas. 

If further inducements were needed, they might have been 
found in the circumstances immediately surrounding these fam- 
ilies. They were farmers: the Richard C. Burrowes homestead 
was just outside the village of Middletown and the Walling farm 
a few miles distant at Leonardville. Both families were large, and 
as the older boys matured they looked to Keyport, then a budding 
maritime center on the lower Bay of New York, for opportunities 
in business. Keyport, in turn, was a few hours sailing time from 
the bustling wharves of New York, where steamships sailed to the 
Isthmus of Panama and the gold fields, and where the Hudson 
River line and the newly consolidated New York Central Railroad 
offered direct transportation to Buffalo, and via the Lakes, to 
Milwaukee and Chicago. In a decade’s span two Burrowes, 
Thomas and Joseph, set out for California; three Wallings, 
George, John and William Henry, and two Burrowes, Jack and 
Edward, migrated to the frontier in Texas. 

The Texas phase of this New Jersey emigration began in 1853 
when George and John Walling, sons of Richard and Deborah 
Burrowes Walling, set out for Galveston. They settled on Onion 
Creek in Hays County, about fifteen miles south of Austin. 

Two years later Jack (John Taylor) Burrowes, set his course 
westward. Oldest of the five children of Richard C. and Mary 
Taylor Burrowes, Jack had gone into business in Keyport. De- 
tails are meager, but one enterprise was an oystering vessel in part- 
nership with a Captain Mills. Possessing an outgoing personality 
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he reveled in the social life of the community and seems to have 
had many friends. Closest among them was his Cousin Richard 
Burrowes Walling, brother of George and John. Jack’s letters 
from the West hint at an unpleasant experience, and his brother 
Thomas declared that he had “erred.” Perhaps it contributed to 
his decision to go west, but his high spirits and restless tempera- 
ment and the example of a brother in California would appear 
to have offered sufficient stimulation. 

In any event Jack, now twenty-seven, started westward in mid- 
October of 1855, by way of Buffalo, and presumably the Great 
Lakes, to Chicago. West of Chicago he paused to inspect land, 
prices and prospects at Rockford and Beloit. He was favorably 
impressed, but he found land high, twenty to sixty dollars per 
acre. He proceeded to Dubuque, where he entered the Iowa 
prairie. A few weeks later he was in Iowa City. He was enthusi- 
astic about Iowa’s future and predicted that it would soon be 
one of the nation’s foremost agricultural areas. More interested 
in speculation than farming, however, he bided his time. Iowa 
City was a railroad terminal, a western nerve center in touch with 
the East, and a logical point to await the passage of winter. 

After some weeks he decided that his future lay further west or 
south. The railroad had already created a “rush” at Iowa City, 
and had advanced the price of land. Only large investors, he be- 
lieved, could profit here. 

Correspondence with George Walling turned his thoughts to- 
ward Texas, and in mid-February he was off for Galveston, and a 
look at farming and ranching there. 

His first report from Texas was scarcely complimentary. Writing 
from Galveston on February 26, 1856, just after his arrival, he 
noted: 


The appearance of the country at this point is not very flattering. 
It is very low and sandy and today it is raining almost all the time 
and very hot and muggy. But I shall leave this afternoon at 3 o'clock 
for Houston and shall go from there to Austin and thence to San 
Antonio, and if I don[’]t see anything that suits me, then I shall 
return to Iowa.” 


1Jack Burrowes to Richard B. Walling, February 26, 1856. The Burrowes manu- 
scripts are in the possession of Mrs. Charles M. Snyder, Oswego, New York. 
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Reaching Austin and Onion Creek he found his cousins well 
established. ““They have done all and better than I expected,” he 
wrote. “They have both good homes and [are] fixed right to make 
money.” He continued to have reservations about settling in 
Texas. “I didn’t like the country at all on my first look at it,” he 
continued. “Everything was wet and muddy, and it rained about 
every other day which looked gloomy enough. But as I had come 
to the State I was bound to see [it], and think I shall remain here 
for some time at least. It has been very severe on stock this past 
winter. They have died and are still dying by hundreds. But after 
all the prospects are rather gloomy to a new comer.” 

He lost little time, however, in entering into a contract with 
a Doctor E. H. Cleveland to drive mules and horses from the 
Mexican side of the Rio Grande to Missouri. In 1856 stock driv- 
ing along this 850-mile route was in its infancy. That year Jesse 
Day drove a herd of cattle from Hays County via Waco, and Fort 
Gibson, Oklahoma, to Quincy, Illinois. Whether he broke a trail 
or followed one, and whether he preceded or followed the Cleve- 
land-Burrowes herd is uncertain. Since Burrowes was in the 
vanguard of what was later termed the “Long-Drive,” his obser- 
vations have significance. 


I have made an engagement with a Gentleman to go into the 
Horse trade, and we expect to start for the Rio Grande on the 1gth 
[of March], and shall buy a considerable drove if the chance of 
getting through is not to[o] scant[?]. The Indians and Mexicans are 
rather treacherous along the route, but we shall go prepared for 
them. I fell in with this man on the route here to Austin, and he 
made me such good offers that I couldn[’]t resist them. In the first 
place he offered to advarice the money free of interest and make me 
an equal partner, but I couldn[’]t stand that, although there is 
mighty few such offers among strangers. But I am a partner in this 
way. He advances the money to buy the stock and I bear one half 
the expenses and get one third of the profits. ... If the Indians let 
us alone I shall make a good year[’}]s work out of the trip. It will 
take us about four months to make the trip with good luck, and if 
fortune frowns we shant make any money and probably loose some. 
But there is a risk in all trade, and if it was not so, it wouldn[’]t 
be half so interesting. . . . 


2Jack Burrowes to Richard B. Walling, March 17, 1856. 
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I shall be back to this point in from six to eight weeks and then 
go north. We expect to drive our stock to Missouri.”* 


Two months later he was back at Onion Creek with an oppor- 
tunity to write letters and sleep in a bed at Wallings. 


I have just got back from Mexico and am on my way to Missouri 
with mules and horses. I have been riding on horse back daily for 
over two months and shall be as much longer to my place of destina- 
tion. We have had good luck thus far and have a nice little drove of 
two hundred and fifty head. 

It would make you open your eyes to see how we drive them, seven 
men does the work. We drive over all kinds of Country with every 
animal at liberty with the exception of those we ride. 

But we consider them tolerably safe now as we are out of range 
of wild horses, or mustangs, as they are called in this country. But 
the road we have traveled is full of them, and if they make a break 
in the drive, they are gone clean and no redemption. There has 
been several droves stampeded by them. They will come charging 
four or five hundred in a gang, and then the saddle horses hzve to 
suffer. 

I suppose Mother will think [it] funny when you tell her that I 
haven{’]t slept in a house ten nights in two months, but take my 
blanket and lie down when and wherever night overtakes me with 
my saddle for my pillow, the broad canopy of heaven my house, and 
the earth for my bed, independent of man. But what is the difference, 
I rest just as well as if my bed was made of down. 

I shall have ridden by the time I get through about two thousand 
miles on horseback. It made me sore at first but now I am all right. 

But I must stop this and tell you more the next time as my time 
is precious. The drove has gone on and I am to overtake it in the 
morning.’ 


Writing to Richard B. Walling in Keyport, he acknowledged the 
receipt of $850 which Walling had collected for him, and en- 
larged upon his experiences. 


I arrived here [near Austin] yesterday all straight just from the Rio 
Grande and Mexico fat as a buck and black as a greaser. 

You must excuse my writing with a pencil for I have broke my 
pen and lost my ink, two good excuses don[’]t you think. So I sup- 
pose you think [it] kind of strange for not writing soon. But Cos. Dick 
it was for want of time and nothing else. I am busy now and [have] 
not as much time to write as last winter when I was doing nothing. 


3Jack Burrowes to Richard B. Walling, March 17, 1856. 
4Jack Burrowes to Joseph T. Burrowes, May 21, 1856. 
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And another thing Post Offices are scarce in the part of the Country 
that I have traveled through. My business is such that I can[’]t 
write often for I have not the material to write with, but yesterday 
I was in town and got a board. And now I am sitting under a tree 
big as a dog writing to my best friend. I found a good lot of letters 
here, some thirteen or fourteen, two from you, two from home and 
one a piece from the boys. .. . 

But enough, I will go in town today and get a pen and ink and 
send you a receipt. Don[’]t send any more money until you hear 
from me again, and that will be from Missouri, I expect, for we 
are bound there with our stock. I would give you a description 
of my trip through Texas into Mexico but my paper is to[o] near 
run out. One thing is certain, it is a life that leads a fellow to be 
reckless and fearless. The excitement of driving stock through a 
wild country and wild horses keeps a fellow always on the lookout, 
and with his six shooter and knife buckled around him. Looks 
kind of hard to a Northern Man but such is the custom, we go 
through dangers and go prepared to meet them. But I must stop. 
If I live and get through I then will give you a full account of my 
trip. Please give my love to Kit [Catharine Walling], Aunt Deborah 
[Mrs. Richard Walling] and all the Family, not forgetting other 
friends in Keyport. Tell them old Jack is about all the time with 
nobody but his Maker to thank for his house or bed for I haven[’]t 
slept in a house ten times in two months, but wherever night over- 
takes me take my blanket and lie down and sleep like a pig.’”® 


In a third letter to John West, husband of his sister Catharine, 
he continued his narrative: 


I arrived at this place [near Austin] yesterday, well, black and 
hearty, and rec’d also good news from home, fifteen letters waiting 
me ... and I need not tell you they done my soul good. 

For I have been about two months since I saw a newspaper or 
heard a word from home, and my bump of anxiety was growing 
fast. But today it is cool for they all contained good news that you 
were all well and with that report I am always satisfied. For with 
good health a fellow can scratch and dig with a good heart. You 
must excuse my lead pencil for I have neither pen nor ink, and 
if I take time to go and get them I shant have time to write. I 
am setting now my back against a live oak with a small piece of 
board across my knees writing letters by wholesale independent 
as a woodsbuck. You state in your letter of April the goth that you 
would like me to give you a little description of the countries that 
I have seen. John I would if time and circumstances would admit 
of it, but we have about two hundred and fifty horses and mules 


5Jack Burrowes to Richard B. Walling, May 23, 1856. 
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to herd and keep from running away. So you see that time is a little 
precious, but when I get through I will write you a good long letter 
and tell you all about it. My letters of late have been few I know 
but it was no fault of mine. There has been no opportunity for 
me to write for we live out-doors altogether, sleep on the ground 
wherever night overtakes us. ... 

I hardly think you would know old Jack today if he was to 
come walking into your house with his black face, long moustache 
and revolvers buckled around him. I tell you although I say it 
myself he is a pretty tough piece of Jersey oak to cow down or 
handle. But I must stop or you will think me boasting. We carry 
pistols because we don[’]t know when we shall have to use them. I 
am in hopes never. We saw no Indians on our trip but plenty of 
wild horses and I expect with good luck to be in Iowa City in about 
three months. I shall stay there a month or so and then return to 
Mexico. I have struck the life that suits me if it only pays, and I 
am in hopes it will. It is full of excitement and risk which makes 
it more enticing to me.’ 


One wishes that he would have written the details which his 
friends and relatives sought instead of waiting until the end of 
the drive. 

Again, there was a two months’ interval and two final letters 
near the end of the trail. The cavalcade arrived in Jackson 
County, Missouri, a few miles south of Independence, where the 
members paused to fatten the stock. The undertaking had shed 
some of its glamor; and the dash and verve so evident in earlier 
letters were missing. 


We are now laying awhile fatt[enjing our mules, and getting 
them ready for market [he observed to his Mother]. We expect to 
stay at this place about a month and then go down the river to 
St. Louis. I should have answered your letter a little before this 
but I have had a small turn of the Bilious fever and I did not like 
to write that I was sick, but thought I would wait until I got better 
or worse. The former happily took place and now I begin to feel 
pretty near right again but I am poor as a crow, my face is as 
sharp as a northwester in the winter time, but a little time will 
fetch me all strait I hope. 

There is nothing that I can say that will interest you. I fear 
nothing in the kind of life that I am leading that is very interesting 
to ladies. It has been very hot and dry for the last two months. The 
farmers in this portion of Missouri had little hopes of making any 


6Jack Burrowes to John West, May 23, 1856. 
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corn at all, but last night we had a fine shower which alters the 
face of the earth.” 


To cousin Richard Walling he added: 


I tell you ... this has been a great old cruise. It has now been 
four months since I slept in a bed or with any other shelter but 
the sky and my old blankets with the exception of the night that 
I staid with George on Onion Creek, Texas. And now we are en- 
camped in an old log cabin out in the prairie and sleep on the 
floor and our blankets as usual. It agreed with me first rate until 
the weather got so hot, and then it liked to have used me up, riding 
all day on a walk and driving stock with the dust a flying so a 
fellow can hardly see with the thermometer from go to 96. ... I 
am in hopes we shall be able to dispose of our stock in the next 
two months and then I shall be free again and ready for something 
... 

Texas is a fine country and I believe that I can make some money 
there. All the objection I have to it, there is no railroads or any- 
thing of the kind nor will there be for a long time to come, and it 
seems such a pilgrimage to get anywhere. A fellow has got to stage 
it or ride on horse back about two hundred miles from Austin 
before he gets anywhere that he can make a good start, and that to 
one of us, that has been raised and always lived close to steam boats 
and railroads both, seems quite a journey of itself. Missouri is a 
fine state, this western part of it anyway. ... It does seem strange 
to think how many there are in the east farming on shares and 
just barely making a living with the hardest kind of work, and out 
here in the west there is lots of just as good land as the sun ever 
shined on laying in thousands and tens thfousands] of acres in a 
body untouched, when with a few hundred dollars and the same 
labor they could have just as nice farms as there is in the world. 
This is a splendid farming country, and the farmers are all in good 
circumstances with plenty of everything around to make life sweet 
and comfortable. And I tell you they see more comfort in one year 
than one of our Middletown farmers does in a life time. .. . 

Please write and direct to Iowa City. I shall fetch there about 
the 1st of October I think. And then I want a good lot of letters 
for I shall get none before. Adios.* 


Several weeks after writing the above letters his western ven- 
tures were cut short by an accident on August 19. In a note to 
Jack’s mother written on August 22, E. H. Cleveland reported 
the tragic news: 


7Jack Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, July 26, 1856. 
8Jack Burrowes to Richard B. Walling, July 29, 1856. 
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He was kicked by a mule in the left side and lived but some 14 
hours afterwards. It is supposed by the attending Physicians that 
there was some rupture of some of the internal viscera which caused 
his death. He was kindly cared for and very decently buried. ... 

I would say your son is buried 15 miles south east of Independence 
near Mr. Jeremiah Massies, a fine gentleman, and will answer to 
any reasonable request you may wish to make.°® 


Thus the detailed story which he had promised was never told. 
The Long Drive from Texas which he helped to shape, however, 
became big business, and endures in history as one of the most 
colorful episodes in the American West. 

At the time of Jack Burrowes’ death in 1856, Edward Taylor, 
youngest of the Burrowes children, was thirteen. Details of his 
youth are fragmentary, but it is known that he preferred the life 
on the family farm at Middletown to attendance at school. When 
his mother apprised Thomas in California of his lack of interest 
in school, Thomas reassured her that he might profit from work- 
ing on the farm. 


Edward I see from your letter is home again this summer working 
on the farm. I am proud to hear of his being of an industrious 
turn. I would of [sic] been glad to have seen him with a splendid 
education, but if he has no taste for it I think it better for him 
to learn to be an industrious and prudent man, and there is no 
place where he can do it better than with you. ... Industry to- 
gether with good morals will make him a good living, and he will 
be as much loved and respected as though he had a college 
education.?° 


One cannot be specific about Edward’s reactions to Jack’s ex- 
ploits in Texas or his brother Thomas’ experiences in the gold 
camps of California, but that they stimulated his interest in the 
West is evident. Prior to his seventeenth birthday he was off 
for Texas in August, 1859. 

Like Jack he wrote letters, principally to his widowed mother 
and his brother Thomas. They are of interest, first, for the impres- 
sions of a teen-aged boy in Texas in the months prior to the War 
Between the States; and second, for a picture of the cattle frontier 
as it penetrated the Edwards Plateau west of the Balcones Fault 


°E. H. Cleveland to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, August 22, 1856. 
1°Thomas Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, May 9, 1858. 
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and the blackland prairie; and finally, for the sidelights upon the 
plight of Northerners in Texas at the advent of the war. Useful, 
also, in following Edward during his last months in Texas are 
letters of George Walling, his cousin. 

The immediate opportunity to go to Texas was furnished 
through a visit from Walling, who had settled on Onion Creek 
between the villages of Kyle and Buda about fifteen miles south 
of Austin. Edward accompanied Walling on his return trip. Their 
itinerary included Buffalo, and a side-trip to Niagara Falls, Chi- 
cago, “a fine sail” down the Mississippi River covering one thou- 
sand miles in six days, a shorter but rough crossing from New 
Orleans to Galveston, and a stagecoach ride to Austin; the whole 
requiring fifteen days. 

After a brief inspection of Austin he went into cattle raising, 
making his home with John Walling, brother of George. Inciden- 
tally, Edward’s venture into stock raising was financed by his 
brother Thomas, who had recently returned from California, with 
Edward’s share in his father’s estate as security. It afforded the 
initial capital, but left him short of funds to maintain operations. 
John Walling’s ranch was situated about thirty miles west of 
Austin, on the Edwards Plateau ten miles north of the village of 
Dripping Springs. 

Ranchers who entered this region built their cabins and cattle 
pens on the streams and turned their livestock loose to roam over 
the rough terrain or “mountains” as Edward described it. They 
herded periodically to keep the stock from wandering unduly, and 
drove them into pens in the spring for separating and branding. 
If Edward’s experience was typical the most difficult years were 
the first ones. The purchase of cows with calves required a sizable 
outlay if the rancher were to anticipate a reasonable return. Then 
the stock had to be tended for three years before the initial batch 
of steers was ready for market. Meanwhile, the rancher had to 
resist the temptation to sell stock while finding a living from 
other sources. 

Edward made his first investment the day after his arrival in 
Texas. It was a horse. ‘“I bought me a mustang pony today,” he 
noted. “He suits me good. I have seen a part of the states but none 
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suits me as well as Texas at present. It is a fine healthy country 
and folks are so nice and clever here.” 

Several weeks later he was purchasing stock and learning the 
habits as well as a few of the idiosyncrasies of Texas cattle. 


John and I went to hunt some cattle that got away from us. We 
rode some sixty miles after them on the prairy before we found them. 
I have got some fifty head myself. Some of the stock raisers here 
have five or six thousand head. They run all over the state. I was 
camped out last Monday night about fourteen miles from a settle- 
ment. It was very lonesome. ... I got lost the first time I went to 
Austin. It was only a path for to travel on horseback through the 
woods the distance of thirty miles. We have fine sport hunting the 
wild turkey and deer.?? 


Edward was soon discovering also the joys and privations of an 
isolated cabin in winter. 


It has been so cold that it would freeze the water that stood close 
to the fire. It was colder here to me than winter time when I was 
home. 

John and I have been keeping batchelar hall the last three days. 
John[']s wife has gone down to the settlements to see her folks and 
left us alone. We are getting along finely for just before the cold 
weather set in we took our rifels and went out to get some fresh 
meat. We walked about three miles and found some wild hogs. I 
had good luck to kill one the first shot. I carried the rifels and 
John the hog, and went home and skind the hog. We have lived so 
fine on punkin and corn bread and roast pork that I think we 
will get fat. 

If you could have had a piece of a fine deer that John killed 
about two weeks ago you would like to live in Texas. We have only 
one neighbor and he lives four miles off. But that is close enough 
for me. I think that in a year or two we will have plenty of neigh- 
bors in the mountains for they keep coming in below and some get 
in the edge of the mountains so as to break the northers [winds] 
loaded with ice as bad as they are north.* 


During the winter Edward assisted John in cutting rails to 
fence a patch of ground for vegetables. It helped pass the time and 
also lowered the cost of his housing, which was nine dollars per 
month for room, board, washing and mending. Edward frequently 


11Edward Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, September 7, 1859. 
12Edward Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, October 13, 1859. 
13Edward Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, December 7, 1859. 
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complained of this sum, and looked forward to the time when he 
could have a cabin of his own. 

His stock, which remained in the sheltered valleys during the 
winter, required little attention, and grew “rol[ljing fat.” He 
purchased a second pony when he found one not enough."* 

The early arrival of spring added to the attraction of his new 
home. In March he helped John plant corn, and began prepara- 
tions for the annual roundup. 


I am going to stock hunting for about two months before the 
hot sun begins to shine. I have got about ten young calves which 
I must brand and mark next. John is charging me pretty high 
bofa]rd. ... I would sooner live in the woods and do my own 
cooking. It won[’]t cost me one fourth as much as it dose now.*® 


Spring was also interest bearing time on his inheritance, and he 
avidly awaited its delivery. 


I will buy me a home the first thing for it is not very ple[a]sant 
for me to be pen[njing my cattle in another man’s pen. If I had 
a ranch of my own, then I would have a home for myself, and 
cattle would have a place to range insteat of four or five miles of[f]. 
I was out on a stock hunt yesterday but it was to[o] cold for them 
to stir much. I found two cows and calves and drove them to a 
man’s pen for he wanted to milk them, and that will gentle the 
calves for me. I have got a place picked out about two miles from 
John’s place. I think it can be bought for one dollar and a half 
an acer maby cheaper. It is settled land.*¢ 


He did not get the land which first caught his eye. Instead he 
agreed to purchase a plot from John. 


I am about to buy a piece of land at $2 per acer. Thair is about 
100 acers in it. I think it is an awful price for it, but I have got 
enough money to pay for it and it suits me mighty well. I have 
got to pick out and make me a few dollars to build a house with. 
I can do first rate until winter then I will go and make a little 
money and build in the spring. The piece John is going to cut of[f] 
his tract, if I don{’]t happen to get it, I will have to go over about 
fifteen or twenty miles from no whare, and I won[’]t do it if I can 
help it. Our stock is doing finely. They are fine and fat. I will go 
to geathering in a few days. If I get that piece of land from John, 


14Edward Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, January 23, 1860. 
15Edward Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, March 13, 1860. 
16Edward Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, March 27, 1860. 
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which I think he will do, for he wants some money mighty bad, 
you must come here before I turn the heard out. Then you can 
see them all, if I have luck in finding them all. Some is getting 
mighty wild so that they will hardly drive. If they went a year 
longer without a home some would be as wild as bucks.17 


Edward’s prospects were momentarily enhanced by arranging 
a partnership with his brother Thomas. 


I see from your letter that we are pardners in the stock business. 
It won[’]t pay us much in the three years to come, but after that 
it will pay a little. You talk as though you would buy seventy-five 
or a hundred more stock. Then we will begin to sell be[e]ves and 
make some money for both of us as soon as they are three years 
old. The best way to get a good start is to buy cows and calves for 
by the time thair is three year steers we will have a nice stock. 
I seen two or three hundred cows and calves that was bought at $6 
a head. It takes a big pile of money to buy a hundred cows and 
calves but we will begin to make it the faster when it does come.'® 


Thomas, however, showed no inclination to invest further 
sums in Edward’s speculation, and declined the latter’s urgent 
request that he come to Texas and see the situation at first hand. 

The passage of a year in Hays County found him living with 
John “for I have got no money to build a house.’’* Future pros- 
pects, nevertheless, remained bright. 


It is a very dull place today for we have no church yet of a 
Sunday and only once a month here at any time. I hope in the 
corse of a year we will have a church and preaching every Sunday, 
and that will be a grate help to our part of the country, for what 
settlers is a coming in now is a going to stay. The folks all tell 
me it takes about three sets of people before [they] will stay at all. 
For the first is a roving set that always keep moving, and the next 
will stay a little longer, and the third lot fetches a little stock and 
fix up for a living. And they are good substantial settlers.?° 


A few weeks later, while caring for himself during the absence 
of John Walling and his wife, Edward wrote one of his most de- 
scriptive letters. 


17Edward Burrowes to Thomas Burrowes, July 16, 1860. It was a part of a tract 


registered by Josias B. Beall (MS., Deed Records of Hays County, County Clerk’s 
Office, San Marcos) , c, 299. 


18Edward Burrowes to Thomas Burrowes, July 18, 1860. 
19Edward Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, August 25, 1860. 
20Edward Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, August 26, 1860. 
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John and his wife have gone to Camp Meeting, and I am all 
alone. I can bake as good a hocake as anybody. I have churned and 
made butter, but never washed. I can do most any of the work in 
the house for I have been a week all alone when John was gone 

I am going to hfe]rding cattle next week, and then my time will 
all be taken up for awhile. Our stock looks fine and fat. It has got a 
home to go now which is never had before, and I will have one 
to[o] for their is no place like home. We begin to have lots of 
watermelons now. We had a good many in the spring but the long 
drouth stopped them from bairing in the summer. Texas is a grate 
country for wild fruit. The grapes has been ripe about a month. 
... We had a grate many plums, but the hogs got a good part of 
them. Thair is a good many men that have a big stock of hogs 
running in the woods, and some get very wild. The flies are power- 
fulfly] bad here in the open cabins.” 


Anxious for a home of his own, Edward prevailed upon Thomas 
to forward one hundred and fifty dollars to be deducted from his 
interest money the following April. 


I have just been to Austin and collected the money you sent me 
to build with [he acknowledged.] I have made a little commence- 
ment at it. I will have it up in a little while now for I am going 
to putting it up as soon as I can get some lathing. I am a going 
to put up a shingle house, for lumber is a very hard thing to get 
in this country, and it takes a heap of cash. And I donf{’]t want 
a fine house, only want a good comfortable house, and that is all. 
Our stock is doing finely. I had them all togeather about 2 weeks 
ago, but did not have time to hfe]rd this fall. I will keep a close 
look after this winter ... and as soon as grass gets green in the 
spring I will fetch them home for I will be fixed all right then. 

I am getting a little afraid the sheep will take the mountains in 
four or five years more, for their is hfe]rds from 500 head to 5000 
passing every five or six weeks going up a little higher than I am, 
and once in a wi{hjile a hf{e]rd will stop within three or four miles 
of us. Sheep is mighty hard on the range. You can tell a sheep 
ranch before you get in two or three miles of the house, for they 
keep the grass eat[en] off{f] plum in the ground, and cattle or 
horses can[’]t get hold of it. And after they are on a place six 
months thair haint no grass within a quarter of the pens. And 
that keeps of[f] other stock.*? 


Elaborating upon his plans to his mother, Edward continued: 


21Edward Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, September 28, 1860. 
22Edward Burrowes to Thomas Burrowes, October 27, 1860. 
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I received a letter from Brother Tom when I got yours. It had 
a draft in it for $150 which I am going to build a house with. It 
is a very hard matter to get lumber in this country, for it is 100 
miles to the pine mills, and that is a good way to go with a big 
waggon and six yoke of oxen just for a little lumber. My stock is 
all fine and fat now. We have had a frost or two which makes the 
grass look a little red but has not hurt it much yet. I had them 
all togeather a week ago except a few head. I am a going with 
John next week to help build a house. After we get done he is a go- 
ing to help me to build my cabin. As soon as we get it up I am a 
going to live alone, which will be pretty lonesome for awhile until 
I get a little use[d] to it.?* 


It is evident that Edward’s mother and his brother Thomas had 
misgivings about his expenditures. Thomas dropped his offer of 
a partnership, and his mother asked for particulars regarding the 
uses of his money. Edward responded with an informative letter. 


I feel a little ashamed of it for not letting you know all about 
it before. But I will tell you all about it this time. When I first 
came to Texas I bought 57 head of cattle at $6 per head which 
makes $342, and t{w]Jo horses, and $75 and the other $40 and a 
saddle $25. This fall I bought 8 head more of the same stock, 
which cost me the same as the others, $6 a head, which is $48, 
and a cow, calf and yerlan for $21, which was $7 a head, and this 
fall 1 bought a place which cost $250, and what improvements I 
have on it now cost me $126.81, without the work counted in as 
near as I can gfuJess at it [will] be about $60, and I have spent 
the rest for one thing and the other which I cannot tell without 
cop[y]ing of{f] my day book. I assure you that I have got to{o] 
much sense to throw money away, for it is mighty hard to get after 
it is gone. 

I expect that I will come out in debt after all, but I cannot help 
it, for I don[’]t [wish] to sell any of my cows if I can help it, for 
thair will be no be[e]ves before three years that will come in market, 
and that is pretty long to wate before I begin to make any money. 
But it is the best that I can do. I made four or five months[’] 
bo[a]rd by work for John this summer, but he had nothing more 
to do, and I had to pay for bofa]rd and washing, which costs $9 
a month, which costs a good deal in the cofu]rse of a year. But I 
hope that I am about done paying it now, for I will be to myself 
in a week longer. 

I would have been thair before now, but we had bad weather, 
and then we would have to stop work. If I can get along for two 


23Edward Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, October 26, 1860. 
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or three years longer, then I will begin to make a little and keep 
making more every year then. I am going to buy Tom out if he 
will sell, for I am going to take 200 head on the sheers [shares] 
this spring, if I have no bad luck, and I dont think I will** 


To settle his debt with Thomas, Edward asked his mother to 
lend him five hundred dollars and pay it to Thomas. He also re- 
quested an additional one hundred and fifty dollars to fit out 
his cabin. 


I have my house re[a]dy to go in to. I want to get cooking utensils 
and bed blankets, and several other little things that you know as 
well as I do, for I have never kept house. But I am a going to try 
it now if I can get money. For every day that I stay with John 
costs something. ... It will not cost me half as much to live by 
myself as it does now.?® 


Returning to his need for the one hundred and fifty dollars a 
few weeks later, he observed: 


We have had a fine rain which raised the creek up swimming to 
a horse. It was the best rain that has fallen since I have been in 
Texas. I see from your letter that you got my letter that I wrote 
you to send me $150. It will set me strait again, for I have scanted 
myself some to keep from selling cattle for half price. Money is so 
scarce here that nothing will fetch its full value, and I don{’]t feel 
like sacrificing my property until I wrote you about it. It takes a 
good deal to build a comfortable house and fix it like living inside. 
I don[’]t like the way that some people live in a log house, all 
open, and dirt floor. That is to[o] dirty a way to live for me. I am 
fixing to live like folks not like hogs. I wrote to you that I was 
going to take a partner in. He is going to live with me next fall 
and get 100 head of horses. I think he is of the right stripe, for he is 
strait in all he does, and very well thought of in the community. 
He is a young man and wants to do whats right I think.?° 


Though prices were low and money tight in the spring of 1861, 
secession a reality, and a sectional war imminent, Edward's faith 
in Texas’ future did not waver. Writing four days after Lincoln’s 
inaugural he noted: 


It is getting very pleasant here, the weather is getting warm, and 
the grass is getting green and everything begins to look pretty. The 


24Edward Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, January 27, 1861. 
25Edward Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, February 22, 1861. 
26Edward Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, April 26, 1861. 
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mountains that looked bare in the winter is getting green and 
pretty. The stock begins to get on the mountain sides grazing, which 
is a very pretty sight to see 25 or 30 head of cattle grazing on the 
mountain side. The farmers are all planting their crops and in 
better spirits for thair has [been] more rain this winter than for 
the last three or four years. ... The stock is doing well now. I have 
got 10 or 15 calves, and expect to have as many more when brand- 
ing time comes, which will be in a month or two now, and I am 
going to drive them home then.?" 


In May in the final letter in the collection he continued in the 
same optimistic manner: 


The weather is very pleasant and all the crops look better than 
they have in a good many years. They have comm[enced] cutting 
their fall wheat and the spring wheat will be fit as soon as they 
get through with the winter [wheat]. ... I am gathering my cattle 
now and hfe]jrding. I want to get them at home for they have never 
had one until now, and I want to learn them to come once a 
week to get salt, for when I get them brok to this range they will 
be easy managed, and that is a grate thing to have stock so they 
are easy managed. I have not had any money in a good while. If 
I get that I will make good use of it. For I know how it [is] to be 
without money. Times [are] getting so that they won[’]t buy any- 
thing without they can get it for nothing, and I will scant myself 
so as to keep them folks out.?* 


Edward completed the second year of the three year cycle in 
cattle raising upon which he had built his hopes. But the sec- 
tional strife, which he had almost completely ignored in his 
letters, did not permit him to undertake the third. 

He made his first reference to the mounting tensions on De- 
cember 31, 1860, when he advised, 


I wish you would tell the folks sending me papers to stop, for 
I am afraid that it might get me in a tight place the way things 
is going now. Thair was two men hung in some of the upper 
counties for taking northern papers, and I might get in the same 
fix if they keep on coming.”® 


Then on May g, 1861, he noted that Thomas had indicated in a 
recent letter that they could not send the sum of one hundred and 


27Edward Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, March 8, 1861. 
28Edward Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, May 9g, 1861. 
29Edward Burrowes to Mrs. Mary Burrowes, December 31, 1860. 
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fifty dollars which he had requested, since there was no exchange 
between North and South. 

It can be assumed that Edward wrote letters after May, 1861, 
but they do not appear to have reached their destination. Details 
of his life beyond this time are limited to three references written 
by George Walling. 

The withdrawal of Federal troops from western posts at the 
outset of the war incited Indians to depredations along the ‘Texas 
frontier. Edward, encouraged, it appears, by his newly found asso- 
ciate and prospective partner, A. J. Ballard, joined in an Indian 
scouting party, otherwise unidentified. 

Shortly thereafter, during the summer and fall of 1861, General 
H. H. Sibley organized a brigade of volunteers at Salado and San 
Antonio to occupy the Rio Grande Valley in New Mexico. The 
regiments attracted young men accustomed to the saddle. Ballard 
enlisted, and his action appears to have been decisive for Edward, 
who enrolled on July 17, 1861, in the Mounted Rifles, Hays 
County, 26th Brigade, Texas Militia. 

George Walling, in his letters mentioned above, noted the 
dilemma which he, as well as Edward and other recent arrivals 
from the North, faced at this time and the forces which drew them 
into the armed services. Writing to his cousin Thomas Burrowes 
from the Rio Grande where he was stationed in September, 1863, 
and where he had recently received the first communications from 
relatives in New Jersey in two years through an intermediary at 
Camargo on the Mexican side of the river, he observed: 


He [Edward] was tending to his little stock of cattle faithfully, 
had bought a piece of land, built a house, which by the way I 
considered as unnecessary as I told him it would divert that much of 
his funds from his business before any necessity existed for it, and 
that he would have more or less idle fellows hanging about him, 
but he said that a young man by the name of A. J. Ballard was 
going into partnership with him, that he expected some funds from 
his people in Arkansas, and Ballard was also about to buy horses 
and by payment of five hundred dollars to him was to become an 
equal partner; and such a note executed by Ballard we now have, 
but the $500 have never yet been paid. The war was commenced 
and Ballard found but little difficulty in persuading Edward to go 
with him. ... 

Like most young men he loved adventure, but now about to be- 
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come a Confederate Soldier was quite another affair. I thought of 
his Mother, who aside from her solicitude for her son’s welfare, 
must most naturally be opposed to the cause he was about to engage 
in, and therefore I tried to dissuade him from going, and but for 
the peculiar state of affairs would have succeeded, for his were 
the same views as myself. He loved his Mother, and the land of his 
Mother, the Flag of that land, but no one dreamed that there would 
[be] a two or three years’ future of Bloody War extending to such 
wide bounds. 

They were going to New Mexico prepared to fight it is true but 
hoping to have a surrender of those posts as there had been of the 
inner line of posts. They would be far removed from Virginia and 
the Mississippi where it was supposed the war would be mainly 
confined. It was getting late fall of 1861, the war was of that mag- 
nitude and prospects of its indefinite continuance. Troops collect- 
ing from every part of our Country for every part of the field of 
war. Feeling at the highest pitch and the press so strong that single 
men were almost obliged to go at once. The Sibley expedition was 
soon filled up by young men of Western Texas largely, as presenting 
the best chance of going to a healthy country and by many like poor 
Ed. as less likely to encounter the men of their native state em- 
bracing relatives and friends. 

I say less likely to encounter, I mean that many of the best and 
bravest of that brigade had anything but feelings of hate to the 
flag of the foe. They were in the Country, and the alternative was 
presented of joining the Army or being wrongly understood by their 
friends of having either cowardice or hostility to their country im- 
puted to them. I myself was driving beeves to the army in Arkansas 
and was strongly solicited to continue at it by my friends having the 
contract (uncle Sam Wright), but I told my wife I meant to join 
the Army, that nobody should charge me with trying to keep out 
and accordingly I pitched in, but after being ordered to Louisiana 
we were reordered to the Rio Grande, which has afforded me the 
chance of hearing from my relatives once more.*° 


Uncertain whether the above letter had been delivered, Walling 
wrote again upon the conclusion of the war to inform Edward’s 
family of his fate. In explaining and justifying Edward’s role, he 
expanded his previous account: 


It was in the fall of 1861 that the expedition commanded by 
Gen. H. H. Sibley left San Antonio for New Mexico. It was com- 
posed largely of boys and being a cavalry expedition attracted at 
once the attention of those who had been used to the saddle, and 
destined for the far west it held out peculiar inducements. 


80George W. Walling to Thomas Burrowes, September 27, 1863. 
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Among those that early enlisted in it was Mr. A. J. Ballard, a 
young man whom Edward had chosen for a business partner, and 
I suppose of course that he was anxious Edward should go along, 
as it was evident that all must go to the Army. At any rate they both 
came down to my house when Edward told me he had determined 
to go. I felt it my duty under the circumstances of his being a boy 
and my own Cousin whose Mother would expect me to advise him 
for the best, to give him my views; which I did. I told him that his 
Mother must most naturally be opposed to the cause, whatever views 
might be entertained by any of us. I told him that I felt indignant 
toward a party that drove the South to desperation from the very 
good reason that it afforded a disunion element in our midst, a 
plausible pretext to dissolve the Union, but that it was a serious 
thing to be annoyed against a government, the glory of whose flag 
was our common property and pride. His reply was character- 
istic of his generous soul. “George,” said he, “I love my country 
and you know I love my Mother, but all the boys are going. I shall 
not be likely to fight New Jerseymen in New Mexico; besides it is 
a healthy country and I hope to have a fine trip and be back again 
before a great while.” But alas, for human hopes, he sleeps among 
the mountains of New Mexico.* 


Sibley’s expedition departed from San Antonio in November, 
1861, and after a short lay-over at El Paso pushed northward along 
the Rio Grande. On February 20 and 21 it engaged a Union force 
under Colonel E. R. S. Canby at Valverde near Fort Craig, some 
one hundred and forty miles from El Paso. The victory went to 
the Texans who advanced northward to Santa Fe and thence east- 
ward toward Las Vegas. On March 28 at Apache Canyon or 
Glorieta Pass, a narrow track in a deep gorge, Sibley’s Texans met 
a second Union brigade led by Colonel John P. Slough in the 
Battle of Glorieta or Pigeon’s Ranch. The action in thick covers 
of cedars continued from morning to late afternoon, when a Con- 
federate flag of truce ended hostilities and permitted the burying 
of the dead. Among the casualties was Edward Burrowes. He fell 
according to the report of an eye witness, while dismounted and 
serving as a gunner. The dead were buried on the field where they 
fell. Later they were reburied at Santa Fe. None was identified 
as Union or Confederate, all head boards bearing the same inscrip- 
tion, “Unknown, Removed from Pigeon’s Ranch.” 


31George W. Walling to Thomas Burrowes, February 5, 1866. 
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When Ballard returned from the expedition he bore a single 
memento of Edward, his six shooter. 

A word about Edward’s land and stock: In his letter of Sep- 
tember 27, 1863, George Walling declared that Edward’s place 
and cattle would be attended as well as circumstances would 
allow. But he cautioned that his own cattle were caring for them- 
selves. “‘My wife made a trip [from Austin] down to our place the 
ist of August, and she said it made her feel sad to look at the 
abused state of things. My place is untenanted but some trifling 
people had been living there a short time and taken off some 
plunder with them.” 

With both George and John Walling in the army, however, 
nothing could be done, and there was little to salvage at the close 
of the war. “Cattle have done badly during the war,’’ George 
Walling advised, “The wolves have destroyed many calves on that 
range and thieves have had a fine opportunity to rob us, which 
they must have availed themselves of judging by the property 
left.” An extreme drought during the war years also took its toll 
of livestock. Cattle such as Edward had purchased in 1859 at six 
dollars brought one or two dollars at the end of the war. When 
the estate was finally settled in 1869, creditors were paid off at 
sixty-three cents on the dollar. His land and cabin which had 
cost $436.81 sold for $130.33. His cattle, an undetermined num- 
ber, brought $135, less $60 for gathering the stock. His herd had 
cost $411 in 1859. 


Apprehensive lest Thomas Burrowes should consider himself 
under obligation to pay the balance due, George Walling elab- 
orated upon the effects of the war upon ranching: 


We consider that all should be satisfied even had it been but ten 
cent to the dollar. We had to commence anew after the war. ... 
At the close of the war and even now a panic existed. Property 
was down to nothing. Cattle were and are being appropriated by 
roving thieves. Cattle are now selling at two or three dollars per 
head so there has been no inducement to keep the stock. And now 
that is is all disposed of let it be final.** 


32George W. Walling to Thomas Burrowes, February 5, 1866. 
33George W. Walling to Thomas Burrowes, May 2, 1869. 
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Thus Edward’s career in Texas, like that of his brother Jack, 
was cut short by tragedy. During his brief residence, however, he 
too recorded a bit of the color, spirit, and drama of the life which 
he observed. The Texas heritage is richer for the presence of the 
Burrowes brothers. 


Notes and Documents 


An 1864 Letter to Mrs. Rufus C. Burleson 


Contributed by MERLE MEARS DUNCAN 


N INTERESTING LETTER which brings out the strain of the Civil 

War years has been contributed by Mrs. Merle Mears 

Duncan. This letter from Mrs. David R. Wallace to Mrs. 

Rufus C. Burleson was returned to the Wallace family by Mrs. 

Burleson after Dr. Burleson’s death. The original is said to be 

lost but this is an exact copy of a copy of the letter made by 

George Tyler. He gave the copy to Mrs. Lilian Wallace Breustedt 

Riley, granddaughter of Belle Daniel Wallace, who permitted the 
present contributor to copy it. 


Mrs. Georgia Burleson, Independence Tex. July 13th, 1864. 


Dear Cousin: 

I received your letter sometime ago and wanted to answer im- 
mediately, but Pa was away from home and I thought I had best 
wait until I could write something definite about the chances of 
your getting Harriett.1 Pa is now at home—has been up the country 
for salt. I have talked with him about letting you have Harriett, 
but both Pa and Ma think they cannot part with her. Ma has 
her at home this year spinning—she spins five cuts every day and 
milks and attends to making of butter. She spins a beautiful thread. 
I do not think they could be enduced to sell her. She was given 
to Ma when an infant because she was a twin, and Ma was a twin 
too, and she says she feels attached to her and cannot sell her for 
any price. 

Sue and Estelle? have grown so much you would not know them. 
We think them very smart. Estelle very sprightly and a great pet 
with all the family. She is spelling and reading a little. She is 
very fond of having someone read to her. Not long since I read 
a little piece of poetry to her, which she seemed to fancy—and 


1One of two slaves given Mrs. Daniel, mother of Belle Daniel Wallace, by her 
father. She was disinherited because she ran away and married. 


2Children of Dr. David R. Wallace and Belle Daniel Wallace. 
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she brought the book to me several times and would ask me to 
read it again to her. I told her I had read that often enough, I was 
tired of it—that I would read something else to her—she insisted 
that I should read it once more. I read it and told her I expected 
she knew some of it by heart, and then she commenced and re- 
peated it all which perfectly surprised me. It had twenty two verses 
in it four lines long. I tell you this to give you some idea of her 
memory. 

I hear from Dr. Wallace* now quite often. His health is now good 
but I fear this summer in that portion of Louisiana. Bud and Bob* 
are well—have been in all the fights and come out unhurt. Bob 
Cooksey was wounded in the foot in the Yellow Bayou fight. His 
pa has been for him and brought him home, his wound is im- 
proving. Bob is all the child his mother now has. She lost her two 
other children last winter. They died in eight days of each other. 

It is now vacation with all the schools. Five young ladies gradu- 
ated in the female department. One graduated in the male. Dr. 
Crain’s son—he joined the army two months before the examination 
—he came home on furlough to the examination—but was not 
examined. Dr. Crain said he was entitled to a diploma that he had 
been through the course of studies, and a diploma was given him 
and I expect now his name will be sent out as a graduate of Baylor 
University when he only went to college here not more than two 
months. Mollie Cushing read the valedictory in the class that Mr. 
Clark had to graduate. Emma Blanton, Mary Anderson, Judith An- 
derson and Sallie Newsom were the others that were in the class. 
Mr. Caves of Galveston delivered the literary address. Mr. Conns, 
the methodist—preached the sermon. 

Gen. Robertson is at home. We had prepared him a nice dinner 
but the day before the dinner was to have been given, his mother 
was taken violently ill and the dinner was broken up. I think it 
would have been as nice a dinner as ever was given at Independence 
—bought one box of candy which cost $6.00.5 The next day after 
the dinner was to have been here one was given at Washington® 
in honor to him but he was not present at that—but was present 
at a far more melancholy scene, for his mother died and was buried 
that day. 

Leonard Gee has gotten home from Virginia wounded in the 
shoulder. George Baldwin was killed—the other Baldwin boy wound- 
ed. Bud Farquhar killed. James Dailey wounded in the breast and 
doubtful about his recovery. 


8Dr. David R. Wallace, husband of Belle Daniel Wallace. 

4Bud and Bob Daniel, brothers of Belle. 

5Mrs. Riley says this should be $600 since it was Confederate money. 
SWashington on the Brazos. 
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Is Col. Speight still at home? There are rumors afloat here about 
Col. Speight’s behavior on the battle feld which I think would be 
very unpleasant to him were he to know such things were being said. 
It must be enemies of his wishing to injure his character—it cannot 
be true. Have you heard anything of it? 

Jimmie is now at home—his health continues bad. I do not know 
how long it will be before he will be able to return to the Regiment. 

I expect Mrs. Williams’ wrote you she had bought a carriage. She 


7Mrs. Riley thinks this is one of Sam Houston’s daughters. 
speaks of going to Waco in September but if reports be so, and from 
present appearances, will have to wait awhile longer “for coming 
events are casting their shadows before.” 

Coonie is living down near Mr. Williams now. Mr. Robert has 
been detailed to assist in making saltpetre—he is now at the mines. 
Maggie Eddins is living with her. Jessie is in the army in Louisiana 

Mr. Eldridge family are well. Sisters little boy is walking and 
talking. Bell and Ida have been going to school to Mrs. Stebbing. 

Ma has had more vegetables this year than four families could 
have used. Some of the largest tomatoes I ever saw, and the nicest 
hard head cabbage as white as they could be—beans, squash, cu- 
cumbers and everything plenty. Raised near 200 chickens and 49 
turkeys—have plenty milk and butter. She has made Pa several suits 
of clothes—is now making all her sons a winter suit. 

Aunt Martha lost her baby week before last—he was eleven months 
old when he died. The family took his death very hard. Uncle Lack 
belongs to the army. He is now in camp near Hempstead. Mattie 
and Pattie Randle for the passed session have been going to school 
at Chappel Hill. 

Mrs. Graves* died after a protracted illness. I did not visit her 
while sick—she was very nervous and excitable and no one except 
the family were allowed to nurse her. She died with some affection 
of the stomache, everything that was taken upon her stomache was 
thrown immediately off. And nothing that was done for her did 
any good. Julia Graves is going to school at Fairfield. The two 
younger girls are at home. Mrs. Tom Willie has been staying with 
them since the death of their mother. 

Mother had quite a hard spell of sickness last winter. Most all 
her hair came out after she got well. Her health now is very good. 

Mrs. Perry is well. Mr. Perry has gone to Eagle Pass, expects to 
bring back food and coffee. I do not think they have ever been out 
of coffee. 

Mr. Bower and family have moved to Mr. Cleavland’s place— 
they are very good and pleasant neighbors. And Mr. Jones who 
married a Miss Sydnor of Houston (I think I have heard Mr. Burle- 


8Wife of an early president of Baylor University, Henry Lea Graves. 
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son speak of them) lives at the Anderson place—are very nice peo- 
ple I like them very much. I was very sorry to hear that Rufie was 
in bad health. Hope he may soon be well and when Dr. Wallace 
comes home again I am coming to Waco, if not to stay, will visit 
my friends. Am going to bring Sue and Estelle to see little Rufie. 

Did Phelia have a wedding? I have never heard anything about 
her since she was married. Where is her husband? Is she living 
with his ma, or hers, or is she keeping house? Tell me something 
about her. She will never write, though she promised me she would 
be certain to write to me. Where is Mat, is she still staying with 
your ma? Does she like Waco? How are Willie and Lee? Write and tell 
me all. Write a long letter. I have been waiting all year for the army 
to move up towards Shrevesport to go to see Dr. Wallace but am near- 
ly out of hopes. I came very near going home with Buck Towns and 
Lizzie but I would not have seen him if I had gone, for the army had 
all left Mansfield before he reached home. I suppose Mrs. Carter went 
to see Mr. Carter. I expect she had a hard time getting there. Dr. 
Wallace said in his last she had got there, and so she got there and 
found him still living. I know she did not regret it. Mr. Carter was 
improving slowly when I last heard. Give my love to your Ma, 
Mat and all the family and all enquiring friends. Do answer soon. 

Yours affectionately 
Belle Wallace. 

How does Mrs. Herring take Capt. Herring’s capture? Mother 

sends much love to you and family. Kiss for the baby. 


Belle. 


f 
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A President’s Special Crain Stops 
in Wills Point 


GIBB GILCHRIST 


Zandt County, Texas, was just entering upon a successful 

career with the Texas Company. He is still quite active 
there in civic and business affairs. Despite time and a busy life Bob 
cannot but vividly recall that day fifty-odd years ago when by 
simply cutting a cotton cord, he caused a President of the United 
States to make an unscheduled speech and also enabled hundreds 
of Texans for the only time in their lives to see and hear a Pres- 
ident of the United States. Here is the story. 

On Sunday, October 24, 1909, the good folks of Wills Point and 
territory for miles around were up and about earlier than usual 
on the Lord’s Day. There was a reason. The President of the 
United States, the Honorable William Howard Taft, was on a 
tour of ‘Texas and the reliable Wills Point Chronicle had reported 
that the President’s private car was to be attached to the ten 
o'clock regular Texas and Pacific’s “Cannon Ball,” and, what is 
more important, the Chief Executive had promised to greet the 
folks of the community at the station. Most everyone knew that 
it was the day when R. R. (Deacon) Ramsey? would be at the 
throttle and remembered that he always took plenty of time to 
oil his engine and to check it otherwise. He would be extra 
careful today, they felt. 

The Deacon, a deeply religious man, was known to everyone 
who regularly met the “Cannon Ball” and to many others, as a 
devout, fearless, friendly man. Church folks thought of the 
Deacon when they sang “Life is like a mountain railroad with an 


HALF CENTURY AGO Robert McLeod of Wills Point, Van 


1Mrs. R. R. Ramsey, surviving wife of Deacon Ramsey, presently lives in Dallas 
and despite her ninety years maintains a continuing lively interest in railroading, 
especially in the Texas and Pacific for which her husband was for more than fifty 
years a colorful locomotive engineer. This account is dedicated to Mrs. Ramsey. 
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engineer that’s brave.” Tall, straight, clear-eyed, with a heavy 
commonly termed “walrus” mustachio, he looked and acted the 
part. One must remember that in 1909, the railroad was much 
more a part of the whole life of a community than it is in 1960. 
Many of the railroad personnel were well known to the citizen- 
ship, especially one as colorful as Deacon Ramsey. 

The rural folks came in early and everyone in Wills Point 
who could hear the engine’s whistle for the Cedar Grove Cross- 
ing dropped everything and made for the station. By 9:30 A.M. 
some 1500 folks had parked their vehicles, tied their horses and 
mules, and were on the depot grounds. No one was left at home. 
It was a red-letter day for all. They were going to see and hear 
the President of our great country. 

In 1909 Wills Point was a kind of sub-division point with 24- 
hour telegraphic service, a turn-around “Y,’’ a coal chute, and a 
water tank. All trains stopped for service and orders. The oper- 
ator on duty that particular Sunday morning felt his responsi- 
bility quite keenly. He must be referred to as Mr. “X” as no one 
seems to recall his name. He had some news. It was not going to 
be well received, but he had to dispense it—so he began. He 
shouted for attention and got it. Moving up and down the plat- 
form he told everybody to get out of the way and go home. He did 
not want anyone to get hurt. The plans had been changed. The 
President was on a special train due in ten minutes and it would 
go through at high speed. For emphasis he pointed to the sema- 
phore over the depot. It was standing at vertical, meaning ‘‘go.”’ 

The Texas and Pacific ran a little train called the “Plug” from 
Wills Point to Dallas every day except Sunday. Its engineer was 
J. D. Petty, himself destined to have a long useful record in 
Texas and Pacific cabs pulling fast passenger trains. Petty was at 
the station and was heard to remark to a friend, “Too bad if 
someone should cut that cord as the train comes up the hill. 
President or no President, that engineer would stop the train 
and would not proceed until new orders were received from the 
train dispatcher.” 

The depot at Wills Point was a frame structure with a fairly flat 
roof. Every kid in town had explored it because it was so con- 
veniently reached from the top of box cars on the house track. 
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The train signal was controlled from the operator's desk by a 
small cotton rope to which was attached a window weight. The 
other end was fastened to the top or outer section of the board. 
When the operator wanted to give a “clear” signal, he simply let 
the weight hang free, pulling the board to a vertical position. 
For ‘‘stop” he placed the window weight upon a shelf above his 
head and the board would fall to a horizontal position. 

A small group of conspirators soon formed. They decided to 
draw lots to see who would cut the cord. The long-short match 
system was used and Bob McLeod drew the “black bean’’— 
in this case, the short match. This made him the leader, carrying 
with it the dubious honor of having been chosen to do the actual 
snipping. But Bob was game. 

The train whistled in the distance and in a few minutes it 
started up the long grade leading to the station. Bob and his crew 
were already on top. Mr. “X”’ was still trying to get the crowd 
to move on. The engineer saw the clear signal; gave two short 
blasts of the whistle and opened the throttle for full speed. 
Gathering his group quickly around the semaphore Bob slashed 
the rope with one swipe. The board fell. The bunch scattered 
and soon joined the crowd asking, “What happened?” when with 
a warning blast of the locomotive whistle and the grinding of 
brakes, the train began to slow down. Many heads peered from 
the car windows and from the vestibules. The crowd cheered 
when they saw that Deacon Ramsey was in the cab. He did not 
bring the train to a stop until the last car was in the middle of 
the crowd. He climbed down with his ever-present oil can and, 
observers reported, with the suspicion of a twinkle in his eye. 
Mr. “X” had gone to his key to report the “disaster.” The con- 
ductor, followed by top railroad officials, went hastily into the 
station office. Deacon Ramsey followed, after fastening to the side 
of his engine a presidential streamer he had not had time to string 
in Dallas. What went on in the station is not known, but surely 
it was not made any easier for Mr. “X” to get his new orders 
quickly, and precious time went on. 

The crowd closed in around the rear platform. A prominent 
and well-known presidential aide, Major Archie Butt, fated to 
die a hero in the Titanic sinking three years later, undertook to 
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satisfy the crowd, but they drowned him with calls for the Pres- 
ident, who finally came out, reluctantly it seemed at first. When 
he saw the big crowd, his renowned smile appeared and he made 
a brief homespun talk which the people loved, and they cheered 
him lustily. It is recalled that when he noticed so many children 
and babies in arms, President Taft observed, ““There does not 
seem to be any race suicide around here.” 

The train was in the station about fifteen minutes before the 
track was cleared and Deacon Ramsey climbed back into the 
cab, rang the bell and opened the throttle. Everyone had a chance 
to see the President but Mr. “X” and he did not seem happy 
about it. Perhaps Major Butt deplored his inability to handle the 
matter himself; perhaps President Taft was a bit put out at first, 
but his final genuine smile more than made things even. The 
railroad officials did not seem unduly perturbed. At least no one 
was throwing his weight around. This kind of thing could never 
happen again. In present days the Secret Service would have spiked 
all the switches and demobilized all the semaphores. Too, under 
1960 conditions, Bob McLeod and others might have been tried 
in Federal Court for interfering with the interstate commerce 
of Presidents. 

Quite recently Mrs. Ramsey voiced a little sequel to the inci- 
dent. She said, “My husband was a very proud man to be at the 
throttle of President Taft’s special train when he visited Texas in 
1909. A prouder man never lived than when the President shook 
hands with him at the end of his run and complimented him 
on the smooth trip.” The fireman, Skinney Cole, said, “The 
Deacon handled that throttle with velvet gloves.” 
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Che Cexas Navy at New York 


Edited by GEORGE F. HAUGH 


I. ScHOONERS Brutus AND Invincible 


HE NAVY OF THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS was formed by the 

purchase of four schooners early in 1836: Liberty, Invin- 

cible, Independence, and Brutus. After several successful 
cruises the Invincible and the Brutus went to New York to refit. 
The Invincible was ordered there but the Brutus sailed without 
authority. 

The Invincible was a schooner of about one hundred and 
twenty-five tons burthen, drawing about twelve feet of water. 
Her armament was two medium eighteen-pounders on pivots 
amidships, with two nines and four six-pounders in the waist. 
She was intended to have a crew of seventy but it is doubtful 
whether the list ever approached that number except on her sail- 
ing from New York. She was built in Baltimore and bought 
through the agency of McKinney and Williams for $12,613.02." 
The total cost to the Republic of Texas was almost $20,000. 

The Brutus was of the same general description as the Invin- 
cible and was bought through A. C. Allen. The Brutus was con- 
sidered a slow sailer and the Invincible a fast one. Both vessels 
were fitted out in New Orleans. The Invincible was put in com- 
mission by Captain Jeremiah Brown and the Brutus by Captain 
William A. Hurd. Both these officers were in command at the 
time of the New York cruises. 

In August the Invincible was ordered to New York to refit. She 


1William C. Binkley (ed.), Official Correspondence of the Texan Revolution 
(2 vols.; New York, 1936) , II, 995, 1088. 

2Ibid., II, 936. 

3Ibid., I, 180. Jim Dan Hill, The Texas Navy (Chicago, 1937), 44, rates the 
Invincible with one nine-pounder, a swivel, and six carronades with a crew of about 
forty men in 1837. The Brutus is here rated about 160 tons with one long eighteen- 
pound swivel and nine short guns with about the same crew. 
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arrived at New Orleans on August 19 and at New York on Sep- 
tember 11.* 

Captain Hurd had been on an extended cruise and for some 
reason not known also decided to go to New York. He arrived on 
August 31° with the same crew in a state of mutiny probably be- 
cause of their not being paid. It was reported that two men had 
been shot.® 

The vessel’s visit was of some general interest as the following 
news item is found: 


Two Texian vessels of war are now in this port, viz. the schrs. 
Brutus and Invincible. The Mexican Navy is unable to cope with 
the maritime force of Texas, small as it is. When last on the Mexican 
coast, the Invincible challenged two Mexican schrs. of war to try 
a brush with her, but they declined, representing that their men 
were not in a mood for an engagement, on account of their pay 
being in arrears.’ 


After refitting, the two schooners were unable to pay for the 
repairs and were seized by the sheriff on a warrant issued on No- 
vember 19. 


Capture of the Texian schooners Brutus and Invincible-—The two 
schooners, Brutus and Invincible, lately in the harbor have fallen 
a prey to an unexpected enemy. Warrants were issued on Saturday 
for their seizure by Judge Irving, under the provisions of Title 8, 
chap. 8, part gd of the Revised Statutes. The officers and crew are 
in custody of Wm. Hilyer the Sheriff of the city and the county.* 


Their liabilities were finally paid through the good offices of 
the Honorable Samuel Swartwout, and the vessels were released. 
The Brutus got away on January 5, 1837. 


4“Marine Intelligence,” New Orleans, Aug. 19—Arr ... schr Invincible, Texian 
armed, Brown, commander, at § W Pass from Velasco, and three months cruise, 
bound to New York. New York Journal of Commerce, September 3 1836, Aug. 21. 

. Schr Invincible, at anchor outside bd to New York. Jbid., September 5, 1836, 
“Marine Intelligence,” Arrived. Texian armed schr Invincible, Commander Brown, 
of 8 guns, from Texas, and 18 days from N. Orleans. Sailed in co. ship Montpelier 
for N. York. [bid., September 12, 1836. The New York Journal of Commerce was and 
is a morning newspaper. Arrivals and departures quoted for New York in the era 
discussed are of the previous day. 

5“Marine Intelligence.” Arrived. Texian armed schr. Brutus, Hurd, of 10 guns, 
fm Texas, and 8 days from Key West. Ibid., September 1, 1836. 


®Binkley, Official Correspondence, I, 1031. Report of Thomas Toby and Brothers. 
7New York Journal of Commerce, September 13, 1836. 
8Ibid., November 22, 1836. 
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The Texian armed schooner Brutus, Captain Hurd, which has 
been detained here for some time under seizure, or something akin 
to it, went to sea on Thursday, with a crew of 50 men besides 
officers, and twenty-five volunteers acting as marines.® 

Dienst relates that the Brutus anchored in a Texas port on April 
15,1837, without provisions and with the larger part of the crew 
missing.*” Considering the length of time of the passage, the lack 
of provisions is easily understood but the loss of the men is some- 
what of a mystery unless they deserted in some port not men- 
tioned. Captain Hurd was unable to explain his conduct satis- 
factorily and resigned from the service. 

The Invincible sailed on February 27, 1837."' She left just in 
time, as it was intended to detain her for violation of the neutrality 
laws of the United States. Captain Brown arrived in Galveston 
with her on March 14, 1837. 

Both cruises were complete failures, since neither vessel arrived 
in condition to carry on the war. 


The schooners of war Brutus and Invincible are both at Gal- 
veston, waiting supplies of men and stores. Capt. Hurd has resigned, 
and after accounting with the government would leave. Some other 
officers have also retired. Henry L. Thompson has been ordered to 
take command of the schooner Invincible. 


II. THe Bric Colorado (THE Archer) 


The year 1838 saw the revival of the Texas Navy. The steamer 
Charleston (renamed Zavala) was purchased and a contract was 
signed for the building of one ship, two brigs, and three schoon- 
ers, to be delivered at Galveston with their arms. They began 
arriving in June, 1839, and on October 18, 1839, the brig Colo- 
rado (renamed Archer) was delivered. The three schooners had 
preceded her. 

In November the Zavala and schooner San Antonio were in 


*Ibid., January 9g, 1837. 

10Alex Dienst, “The Navy of the Republic of Texas,” Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, XII, 263. Also Amelia W. Williams and Eugene C. 
Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam Houston (8 vols.; Austin, 1938-1943), II, 86. 

11The Texian Invincible sailed on Monday for Texas—New York Journal of 
Commerce, March 1, 1837. 


12]bid., April 17, 1837, quoting the New Orleans Bee, April 7, 1837. 
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New Orleans, the former refitting, and the latter recruiting. Com- 
modore Edwin Ward Moore," in the Colorado, sailed for that 
port, but apparently recruiting was slow since on November 20 
he sailed by the S.W. Pass for New York. On November 30 the 
Colorado ran into a severe gale that lasted for four days. The 
brig arrived in New York on December g, 1839." 

Commodore Moore was principally occupied with recruiting 
but not to the exclusion of other matters as the letter given a boat 
builder shows: 

New York, Jan. 18, 1840. 

Dear Sir,—I have tried one of the Francis’ Life Boats, furnished 
by you for the Colorado, by going into her myself with five persons 
with me in the stern sheets, and a crew of four men, and they pulled 
as I required, about the vessel, with her plugs all out, and in this 
situation, there was not a drop of water to be seen in the bottom 
of the boat. They are both light, handy boats, and better adapted 
to the common purposes of the vessel, than any other boats I have 
on board. Indeed, there is no reason why Life boats should not 
always be used, instead of those of the old construction. 

The Premium Life boat of the American Institute which I have 
on board, has already proved herself highly useful by preserving 
the lives of five officers and two seamen of the Colorado, who were 
exposed in her for many hours, surrounded by ice in the harbor 
of New York, on that bitter day, the first of the present month;— 
had they been in any other than a Francis’ Life boat, they would 
have doubtless perished by the swamping of the boat. 

It is useless for me to say how much I am in favor of Francis’ 
Life Boats for every vessel which floats—the fact of ordering so many 
for the service of the Texan government will prove how highly they 


stand in my estimation. I am, very respectfully 


Your ob’t serv’t, 
E. W. Moore, 


Mr. Jas. W. Hale, New York. Capt. Com’g ‘Texian Navy. 


Moore soon ran into difficulty with the authorities over recruit- 
ing. On December go, 1839, Lieutenant Charles S. Hunter, United 
States Navy, made affidavit that Moore was enlisting men within 
the territory of the United States, this being a violation of the 
neutrality act of April 20, 1818. The next day Moore was arrested. 


183Commodore by courtesy, Post Captain commanding, officially. 


14New York Journal of Commerce, December 10, 1839; New York Evening Post, 
December 10, 1839. 
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Enlisting seamen for the Texian Navy—Edwin W. Moore, Com- 
modore in the Texian navy and Commander of the brig Colorado, 
now at this port, was yesterday arrested by the United States au- 
thorities in this city, and held to bail in the sum of $1,000, to answer 
a charge of having enlisted men in this city for the Texian navy 
or army. Rufus Hughes, a butcher in Fulton Market, Benjamin W. 
Benson, a tailor, and Robert Tolford and James Jackson, watermen, 
were also arrested charged with the same offence and all held to 
bail in the similar sums of $1,000 each.15 


U. S. Marshal’s Office—Saturday (January 4, 1840) 

Enticing away Men for the Service of Texas—If a statement made 
at the Marshal’s office on Saturday, be true, it would appear that 
the most unfair means have been resorted to by persons in this city, 
to entrap men on board the Texian brig Colorado, with the intent 
to make them enter the Texian service. The names of the two 
men alluded to are Edward Lurkin and Richard Magennis, and 
their statement is that about a week back, a man named Raw, who 
lives in this city, engaged them for six months to work as laborers 
in Texas, at $12 per month, and that they were to go to Texas in 
the Colorado. They accordingly went on board that vessel, where 
they were immediately put to work, and were informed that they 
had engaged themselves in the Texian service, and would be used 
as mariners. As this was not the kind of service these men had con- 
templated, they contrived to communicate with their friends on 
shore, an application was made to the United States authorities, 
who procured their release. Both of these men further stated, that 
notwithstanding the arrest of the several persons for enlisting men 
for the Texian service, it was still carried on, and that on Friday 
night a boat full of recruits were brought on board the Colorado. 
They also stated that a young man who had been enticed on board 
while in a state of intoxication, and who wished to leave the vessel, 
has been kept in irons for several days past. In consequence of this 
statement, the United States authorities determined to make another 
application to the Commander of the Colorado, for the release of 
every citizen of the United States who is detained on board that 
vessel.1¢ 


United States Marshal’s Office. 

The Colorado.—Further complaints were made yesterday at the Mar- 
shal’s office, in relation to persons having been enticed on board 
the Colorado and illegally detained there.1* 


15New York Journal of Commerce, January 1, 1840. Hunter’s deposition names 
five men. It will be found in George P. Garrison (ed.) , Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the Republic of Texas (3 vols.; Washington, 1908-1911), I, 437. 

16New York Journal of Commerce, January 6, 1840. 

171Jbid., January 7, 1840. 
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On January 7, 1840 the British Consul in New York addressed 
a complaint to Commodore Moore that a British subject was 
being held by force on the Colorado and requested that a relative 
be allowed to visit him. In regard to this particular man, Moore 
was evidently in the right, as he answered the next day, on Jan- 
uary 8, that the man in question, namely Edward Watkins, was 
a quarter gunner and had enlisted in Galveston. Moore further 
said that while he had not refused permission to persons wishing 
to visit his vessel nor threatened persons wishing to visit, never- 
theless, he was responsible only to his own government for such 
action. From the firm tone taken it would seem that Commodore 
Moore was being unjustifiably annoyed in this case.’ 

These cases aroused an exchange of notes that may be followed 
in diplomatic correspondence. Once the secret was out, of course 
Moore could not continue recruiting. He settled the diplomatic 
quarrel by sailing for Texas on January 20, arriving at Gal- 
veston on February 8. The question was dropped by both nations 
with no ill feeling. No mention has been found as to whether or 
not Moore’s $1,000 bail was forfeited. 

Moore’s official position is given in his letter to Richard G. 
Dunlap, Texan Minister to the United States, January 20, 1840. 


Sir: Since the arrival of this vessel at this Port many efforts have 
been made to make it appear that I have violated the neutrality 
of the United States and I take pleasure in assuring you that many 
of them have already proved abortave and that the rest will there 
is not the slightest doubt in my mind. 

A considerable portion of the powder of this vessel was damaged 
in consequence of a leak in the magazine during a heavy gale which 
we encountered and I have not replaced it, nor in fact commited 
any act which will tend to alter our relations. 

The day before yesterday, a man calling himself Warner made 
affidavit that I sent for him & on his coming to my parlour, that 
I offered to give him $40 bounty if he would ship, which, he says 
he declined doing. Fortunately, however, I have evidence that, on 
a man of the same name, sending his name up to me, and that he 
wanted to ship, I replied that I wanted to ship no one. On the other 
hand upon application being made by me for a warrant to appre- 
hend three of the crew of this vessel who were secreted in a boarding 
house in New York, it was refused on the score of there being no 


18Garrison, Diplomatic Correspondence, III, 885-886. 
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treaty, and altho.’ these men shipped in Texas I have not been able 
to recover them. I deem it my duty to inform you of these facts 
and that I have observed most scrupulously the neutrality of the 
United States. 

This vessel is now under way, and I hope not to have to visit 
this port again in one of our vessels until we are at peace with 
Mexico. 

Very Respecty (etc.) 


19William R. Manning (ed.), Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States 
(12 vols.; Washington, 1939), XII (Doc. No. 5806), 201. 
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Chree Generations of CeKas Copographers 


NAN THOMPSON LEDBETTER 


generation of their family to serve as topographical map- 

makers for the State of Texas. Ernest J. and Herman U. 
von Rosenberg followed in the footsteps of their father and grand- 
father when they chose topography as their profession. 

Their story reaches directly back to Prussia more than one hun- 
dred years ago, to a day in June, 1849, when Karl Wilhelm von 
Rosenberg, a licensed surveyor with the rating of “excellent” and 
a royal architect for the Prussian government, was dismissed from 
his job and, furthermore, advised to resign his commission as 
lieutenant in the Reserve Army or else run the risk of a dishon- 
orable discharge. The cause of these drastic actions was Karl 
Wilhelm’s outspokenness, his frank expression of democratic ideas 
during the 1849 period of political unrest in Germany following 
the Revolutions of 1848, which sought to replace the despotic 
nature of the government. 

Wilhelm, then twenty-eight years old, realized that his notions 
were too liberal for his country and for the times; therefore, like 
many of his countrymen, he decided that he would seek a new 
life in America. Since much had recently been written and 
printed in Germany about Texas, especially as a result of the 
efforts of the German Emigration Company, it is not surprising 
that Wilhelm chose Texas as his new home. 

His father, Peter Carl von Rosenberg, was also liberal and dem- 
ocratic in his views, and it may be that he too was having difficul- 
ties. At any rate, there was a depression in the land, the family 
was one of strong ties and affection, and rather than have Wilhelm 
leave his father and mother, eight brothers and sisters, it was 
decided that all eleven would go together to America. Shortly 
before sailing, however, Wilhelm married Auguste Anders, and 
it was a group of twelve which made the voyage from Bremen to 
Galveston, October 10 to December 6, 1849. 


I IVING IN AUSTIN TODAY are two men who represent the third 
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The family settled near Roundtop, Fayette County, and early 
the next year Wilhelm, who soon was being called William, 
bought a small farm, which had been part of Nassau Plantation. 
Here William farmed his land, meanwhile studying English, so 
that in 1855 he was able to become a United States citizen. 

A skilled draftsman, he was asked to draw a design for the 
Fayette County courthouse in La Grange. He made the drawing, 
and his work was so admired and appreciated that he was recom- 
mended to the Commissioner of the General Land Office of 
Texas. Consequently, in April, 1856, William sold his farm and 
moved to Austin, where he occupied himself at various work, 
including the execution of pencil sketches of homes and build- 
ings, until he was appointed draftsman in October, when the first 
vacancy occurred in the Land Office. At that time the agency was 
housed in a small frame building in the capitol yard. 

Among William’s extant drawings are those of the Harrell 
home (one of the earliest Austin residences) , of the old Capitol, 
and of the city of Austin. The latter two are now in the Eugene 
C. Barker Texas History Center at the University of Texas. He 
also designed a 7 per cent cotton bond, which had on it a picture 
of the old capitol and on which was printed “Austin, 186—. Orig- 
inal by W. von Rosenberg.” 

In 1861 William was appointed Chief Draftsman, and he con- 
tinued in this position until 1863, when he resigned to join the 
Confederate Army. There he served as topographical engineer 
in the Corps of Engineers and was given the rank of Captain. 
Returning from the war, he resumed his job at the Land Office 
until the Reconstruction Period began, and then he opened a 
land agency of his own. He prospered in this work and built a 
stone residence on the corner of Sixteenth and Guadalupe Streets, 
where he lived until his death in 1901. He was buried in Oak- 
wood Cemetery in Austin. 

Of William’s twelve children, the third was Ernst Johann, born 
on the farm near Roundtop in 1852. After the family’s move 
to Austin, Ernst received a little schooling and later, following 
in his father’s profession, he became a draftsman in the General 
Land Office in 1876, and eventually rose to the position of Chief 
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Draftsman. With the exception of two and one-half years, Ernst 
was employed in the Land Office until his death in 1915. 

One of his co-workers had been William Sidney Porter, known 
later as O. Henry, the short story writer. A photograph, made 
by Ellison’s in 1887, shows the drafting room of the General 
Land Office, and O. Henry and Ernst von Rosenberg are among 
those in the picture. 

Ernst had eight children, the fifth of whom was named Ernest 
(originally Ernst) Jacob and the youngest of whom was Hermann 
(later spelled Herman) Ursini. 

This name Ursini goes back to at least the Twelfth Century. 
In the year 1150 Vitellus Ursini of Rome emigrated to Germany, 
built the town of Rosenberg in Bohemia, acquired the name 
Ursini von Rosenberg, which is correctly spelled with a small “v’, 
and thus became the founder of that name. (In German von 
means from, indicating derivation from an ancient family, a town, 
or a locality.) The two coats of arms of this family were brought 
by Peter Carl and his group when they came to Texas. 

The name von Rosenberg is a patronymic; that it, it is one 
formed by the addition of a prefix or suffix indicating relation- 
ship to the name of one’s father or paternal ancestor, as -son in 
English, de in old French, Van in Dutch and Flemish, -ini in 
Italian, Mac in Scotch and Irish, and Fitz in Irish-Gaelic. 

Like their grandfather and father before them, Ernest and 
Herman von Rosenberg have had careers as topographers, and 
both have worked in the General Land Office. The two brothers 
attended Bickler’s Private School and then the public schools in 
Austin, and were graduated from Austin High School. Later they 
studied architecture at the University of Texas. 

Ernest von Rosenberg began his long career with the state of 
Texas in 1912, as Topographer with the State Levee and Drainage 
Board, which was later changed to the State Reclamation Depart- 
ment. He soon was advanced to the position of State Reclamation 
Engineer. In 1939, when the duties of the Reclamation Depart- 
ment were transferred to the General Land Office, he began work 
with that agency. 

Having been employed in private business before 1920, Her- 
man von Rosenberg in that year started to work with the State 
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Reclamation Department, along with his brother, and he also 
moved to the General Land Office when it took over the Recla- 
mation Department’s work. 

In 1923, when oil was found on the University lands in West 
Texas, Ernest von Rosenberg made a detailed topographical map 
of the original campus, the “Forty Acres.” Pleased with the exe- 
cution of the assignment, the University in the following year 
commissioned the von Rosenberg brothers to make a map of 
the “Campus Extension,” and the two worked together on this 
project. The original maps, along with family records and related 
materials, have recently been given to the Barker Texas History 
Center at the University. 

When the Red River Boundary suit developed in the 1920's 
the two von Rosenbergs, with the Penick brothers, were called 
on to do topographical work for the Texas Attorney General’s 
office. The maps which they drew were said to be among the best 
of the kind ever made in America. Both the state of Oklahoma 
and the federal government discarded their own maps and asked 
permission to use the Texas maps for placing in evidence various 
features to which they wished to call attention when introducing 
testimony. Later, under the direction of the United States Bound- 
ary Commission, the topographers retraced the maps for the 
United States Supreme Court and fixed and located the boundary 
as finally determined by the Court. 

In 1952, Herman von Rosenberg’s ill health required him to 
resign from the General Land Office and he retired from his work 
there; then on January 1, 1954, Ernest von Rosenberg retired 
from his job at the Land Office. Thus ends the story of the four 
von Rosenbergs—three generations of the family—as topographers 
for Texas, a story which had its beginning more than a century 
ago in the province of Prussia in East Germany and which had 
its conclusion in present-day Texas. 
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Che Maps of the Stephen F. Austin Collection 
in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center 


JAY W. SHARP 


HE FOLLOWING LIST is an alphabetically arranged bibliog- 

raphy of the maps which Stephen F. Austin had in his 

collection. The information for each of the maps is 
divided into three parts. Part one, named “Title,” gives the title 
of the map and the date at which it was drawn. In cases where 
the title was omitted from a map, the writer supplied one and 
enclosed it in brackets. Omitted dates were indicated with a 
bracketed question mark. Part two—““Drawn vy’:—gives the name 
of the cartographer. A bracketed question mark indicates that 
the draftsman of the map neglected to supply his name. The third 
part is a paragraph which discusses the information on the map 
and describes its physical size and condition. 


1 A Fort, 1822 
DRAWN By: Stephen F. Austin. 


On this map Stephen F. Austin outlined a square fort with cannon and trench 
installations. Other information which he included is a cross section of some earth 
work to be done about the fort and some trajectory statistics about the fort’s 
weapons. The meaning of still other figures is unclear. In addition to the fort, 
Austin drew the floor plan of a circular livestock barn with a floor space of 45,187 
square varas. The map, which measures 22 x 17 inches, is brittle, but generally 


legible. 
2 Geographic Map of the Province of Texas, 1822 


DRAWN By: Stephen F. Austin. 


The area which Austin covered in this sketch is Texas between the 105th meridian 
and the Sabine River and between the southern tip of the state and Red River. 
The topographic features which Austin included are rivers, roads, towns, and 
ranges of hills and coastal features. The principal rivers shown are the Red, Sabine, 
Neches, Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe, Nueces, and the Rio Grande. 
Examples of the roads are Atascosita, San Antonio, and Road to the Comanches. 


| 
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Some of the towns are Nacogdoches, San Antonio, and Pecan Point. Geological 
features which Austin pictured are ridges of hills in the Cap Rock region and 
coastal features—mouths of rivers, bays, and off-shore islands. The map which 
measures 2514 x 19 inches, is somewhat worn, but it is still pliable and generally 


legible. « 
3 A Map [?] 
DRAWN By: [?]. 


This map, which measures 1514 x 1214 inches, plots a number of surveys along 
the banks of an unidentified, meandering stream. The map is in good condition 
and legible. * « 


Map of Texas 
DRAWN By: Stephen F. Austin. 


The boundaries of this map are approximately the Sabine River, the Rio Frio, 
the Gulf Coast, and the Salado River area. Within these boundaries Austin drew 
the rivers and their tributaries as well as roads—the Camino de Laredo, Camino 
de Rio Grande, Camino de la Pita, Camino a Nacogdoches, Camino del Mexico, 
and the Camino a Opelusas. The map is 20 x 16 inches. 


KW 


5 A Map of the Country between the Brassos and 
La Baca Rivers, 1822 


DRAWN BY: N. Rightor. 


On this map, Rightor drew the coast of Texas between the mouths of the Brazos 
and the La Vaca rivers. The nothern boundary of his map is the Tuscosite Road. 
The 1414 x gl4 inch map is delicate, but legible. 


6 Map of the Country of the Comanches, August 28, 1827 


DRAWN By: Stephen F. Austin. 


Austin drew this map to illustrate a planned campaign against the Comanches. 
In addition he wrote out the plan on the map. The area he covered reached San 
Antonio in the South, Red River in the North, Puerco River in the West, and 
San Felipe de Austin in the East. Topographical features which he illustrated 
include rivers, towns, and roads. The Colorado, Brazos, Trinity, and Red rivers 
in addition to their tributaries are among the rivers. Examples of the towns are 
San Antonio and San Felipe de Austin. Roads he drew are the Camino de Nacog- 
doches and Camino a San Felipe de Austin. The map, which measures 2314 x 1614 
inches, is in good condition and generally legible. 

KW 


7 [Map Showing a Plot of a Town Which Is Just East of the 
Rio Grande and Possibly Is Just South of Eagle Pass] [?] 


DRAWN By: [?]. 


A town somewhere north of Laredo and just east of the Rio Grande is shown 


— 

f 
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by this map. Probably the location is a little south of Eagle Pass. The map pictures 
an obstruction southwest of the town; it locates hills just east of the town; and it 
plots streets and about ten buildings in the town. It also shows a few roads. On 
the back of the map the name of a Spanish commandant—El Capitan Barragan— 
is mentioned. The map is delicate, but reasonably legible, and measures 12 x 814 


inches. 


8 [Map Showing Part of the Rio Grande and the Fork of the 
Alamo and Salado Rivers in Mexico] [?] 


DRAWN By: Stephen F. Austin. 


The area which Austin drew on this map lies in Mexico between the Salado and 
Alamo rivers’ fork and the Rio Grande. He pictured towns, roads, and tributaries 
in the region. Examples of towns are Ligido and Nava. Among the tributaries are 
the San Pedro of Texas and La Soro and the San Rodrigo of Mexico. Austin did 
not supply names of the roads. This map is in good condition and legible. Austin 
crowded it on the page, however, and his writing is, therefore, difficult to read. 
The map measures 1214 x 814 inches. 


9 [Map Showing Plots of Land Owned by Joshud Hadley, 
]. Harris, Levi Tayler, C. Hays, Blacks L., 
and M. T. Grantham | [?] 


DRAWN By: Aadlrys [the word is partially illegible] Survey. 


This 1514 x 94 inch map shows the plots of land owned by Joshud Hadley, 
J. Harris, Levi Tayler, C. Hays, Blacks L. and M. T. Grantham, and it traces 
several creeks which run through their land. The creeks on which names are listed 
are Bomubin Creek, Boanst L. Creek, Lake Creek, and Pinins Creek. This map is 
in delicate condition and fairly legible. 


10 [Map Showin the Area Between the Guadalupe and 
Colorado Rivers in Far South Texas [?] 


DRAWN By: Stephen F. Austin. 


Austin sketched two maps on this 17 x 11 inch paper. One of his sketches traces 
the rivers between the Colorado and the Guadalupe rivers. He also drew in one 
road—the San Antonio Road—and a few towns, for example, La Bahia. Austin’s 
second sketch outlines the far southern tip of Texas. On this map he drew three 
rivers: the Rio Grande, the Sal Colorado, and the Las Animas; and he noted dis- 
tances between them. Other features illustrated are Matamoros, the Brazos Santiago, 
and Salt Lake. Finally he made notes about distances between towns and rivers on 
the map. The map is brittle and illegible in places. 


11 [Map Showing the Area Between Monterrey and Laredo] [?]| 
DRAWN By: Stephen F. Austin. 


Austin sketched the rivers, roads, and towns between Monterrey and Laredo on 


t 
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this 17 x 1214 inch map. He noted many of the towns only by their first initial. 
The map is pliable and legible. wn sk sk 


12 [Map Showing the Area Between the Nueces River and the 
Colorado River | [?] 


DRAWN BY: Stephen F. Austin. 


On this 17 x 12 inch map, Austin illustrated the Colorado, Guadalupe, San 
Antonio, and Nueces rivers and their tributaries, and he showed the towns of 
Bexar and La Bahia and the roads which ran through those towns. The roads 
through Bexar were Camino de la Pita, Camino de Rio Grande, Camino de Laredo, 
Camino a San Felipe de Austin, Camino a Nacogdoches, a road from Bexar to a 
mission on the San Saba River, and a road from Bexar to La Bahia along the San 
Antonio River. The roads through La Bahia were the Camino de Laredo, Camino 
a Refugio, Camino a San Felipe de Austin, Camino del Mexico, and, of course, 
the road to Bexar along the San Antonio River. There are also some notes on the 
length of time it took to travel along the Nueces River. This map is in good con- 
dition and generally legible. +e * 


13. [Map Showing the Area Between the Nueces River and 
Saltillo] [?] 


DRAWN By: Stephen F. Austin. 


The Nueces River of Texas, the Rio Grande, and the Salado River of Mexico 
were traced by Austin on this map. Examples of the towns he located are Saltillo, 
Anhelo, Monclova, and Boca Leones. And he mapped the Camino de Monterrey, 
the Camino Bexar, the Camino de Chihuahua, and several other roads. The 17 x 
1214 inch map is in good condition and legible. 


KW 


14 [Map Showing the Area from the Red River Southeast to 
the Colorado River] [?] 


DRAWN By: Stephen F. Austin. 


Austin drew the Colorado, the Brazos, the head of the Trinity, and the Red 
rivers and their tributaries on the 19 x 17 inch map. He showed the Colorado 
River from its head to its junction with Llano Creek, the Brazos River from Salt 
Flats Lake to its junction with the Bosque River, and the Red River and Little 
Wichita River from where they fork to where they run parallel. Austin also made 
some notes about distances. The map is in good condition and legible. 


15 [Map Showing the Area from the Rio Grande’s Tributary 
Rio Puerco to Laredo and as far South as Monclova] [? | 


DRAWN By: Stephen F. Austin. 


The rivers, tributaries, towns, and roads in the area from the Rio Grande’s 
tributary, Rio Puerco, to Laredo and as far south as Monclova were pictured by 
Austin. Among the roads he traced are Camino a Bexar and Camino de Chihuahua. 
The map is pliable and legible and measures 17 x 1214 inches. 


| 
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16 [ Map Showing the Colorado, Brazos, Neches, and 
Sabine Rivers] [?] 


DRAWN BY: Stephen F. Austin. 


Austin mapped the Colorado, Brazos, Neches, and Sabine rivers on this 10 x 8 
inch paper. He illustrated the Colorado River and its tributaries where the San 
Saba and Pedernales rivers enter the Colorado. He pictured the Brazos River where 
the Bosque and San Gabriel rivers enter it, and he showed the Neches and Sabine 
rivers where they enter Sabine Lake. Austin included on the interesting map a list 
of Texas Indian tribes and the number of families in each tribe. The map is brittle 


but generally legible. * 


17 [Map Showing the Rivers Between the Red River and 
the Brazos River | 


DRAWN By:  [?]. 


This 22 x 19 inch map pictures the rivers and tributaries between the Red River 
and the Brazos River. Part of the map is missing; it did show another river— 
apparently the Colorado—and more tributaries. This map also shows Punta Pacona, 
Texas, and Washington, Arkansas. Four brittle but legible pieces remain of the map. 


18 [Map Showing the Streams from the Colorado to 
Garcitas Creek] [?] 


DRAWN BY: [?] . 


This map shows only the mouths of streams between the Colorado River and 
Garcitas Creek. The map is in fair condition and generally legible, and measures 


9 X 7% inches. 


19 [Map Showing the Trinity, Neches, Sabine, Red, Cibilo 
and Medina Rivers | [ ? | 


DRAWN By: Stephen F. Austin. 


Austin pictured two principal areas on this 17 x 12 inch map. In one area he 
showed the juncture of the Cibolo and Medina rivers and near-by tributaries, and 
he mapped the town of Bexar and several roads radiating from it. In the other 
area he traced Texas rivers from the Trinity River east and from the Gulf of 
Mexico north into Oklahoma. He drew three different sketches of rivers in this area. 

His first sketch is an over-all picture of the Trinity, Neches, Sabine, and part of 
the Red River and their tributaries. Tributaries he included are the Palo de Azucar 
on the Trinity, the San Pedro on the Neches, and Palo Gacho on the Sabine. (All 
of these tributaries are in Texas.) Examples of the tributaries he showed on the 
Red River are the Washita, Blue, and Wichita rivers and Pines Creek. (The first 
two examples are in Oklahoma, the latter two in Texas.) Finally he drew the road 
from Nacogdoches to Nachitoches and wrote a note about the location of Jones- 
borough. 

His second sketch shows the Red River along the border of Oklahoma and Texas 
from the Wichita River almost to Little River. He made notes on this sketch about 
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such things as distances between rivers and the location of Fort Towson on Gates 
Creek in Oklahoma. 

His final sketch of the area shows only Pecan Point and the Little River and 
the Kiamishi River forks with Red River. This map is in delicate condition but 


20 Memoranda for a Map of Texas [?] 
DRAWN By: [?]. 


Trinity River running into Trinity Bay and the Neches and Sabine rivers running 
into Sabine Lake are illustrated by this map. Also included are roads, villages, and 
tributaries and some distances are listed. The map is slightly brittle, but generally 
legible, and is 16 x 13 inches. ’ ok & 


21 Memoranda for Don Victor Blanco [?]| 
DRAWN By: [?]. 


The area north of Saltillo, Mexico, and part of Texas just east of the Rio Grande 
are mapped on this 1214 x g inch paper. Topography, towns, and notes about the 
road to Chihuahua and the road from Tanque to Parras are its principal features. 
The map is in pliable condition and legible. 


x 
22 Plan of the Town of San Felipe de Austin [?] 
DRAWN BY: Stephen F. Austin. 


This map is a plot of San Felipe de Austin as Austin originally laid it out. It 
also shows a detail plot of the main public square. The map is delicate but 


23 Plot and Description of a Survey of 7153 me ye and 
32 2/3 poles, equal to 6085 29/100 acres of land, situated 
in Townships 37 & 38 North of the base line, Range 2 
East of the 5th principal Meridian, and executed 

on the 14th and 15th days of August 


1817 by William H. Ashley DS. 


Recorded g March 1836. 

Office of Register of lands Jefferson City Mes. June 2nd 1875. This is to certify 
that the above is a true and correct copy of U. S. Survey No 4g0 in the name of 
Moses Austin, as the same appears of record on pages 106, 107, & 108 of a Book 
entitled “Record Book C.” which book is up to this day preserved on file in this 


George Diegel 
Register of lands. 


The above notes are quotes from this map. 

The map outlines the survey mentioned above, and it gives metes and bounds 
and information on control points. The map, which measures 22 x 17 inches, is in 
delicate condition, but legible. There are, however, two holes in the notes on metes 
and bounds. 
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24 ~— Plot and Field Notes of a Survey of Five Sitios for 
]. K. and A. C. Allen [7] 


DRAWN BY:  [?]. 


This map is a survey of a plot of ground (in Louisiana) between the Red River 
and Sodo Lake. The metes and bounds and control points are listed. This 17 x 13 
inch map is in pliable condition and generally legible. 


25 Plot and Notes of a Survey of One Sitio for 
]. K. and A. C. Allen [?] 


DRAWN By: [?]. 


This map is a survey on Black Bayou and Red Bayou near Sodo Lake in Louis- 
iana. The map also indicates metes and bounds, and it gives information on control 
points. The map, measuring 13 x 8 inches, is in good condition and legible. 


KW 
26 Plat of L. W. Groce’s Tract of Land in Waller County, 1881 


DRAWN BY: B. F. Elliott, surveyor. 


Elliott outlined the boundaries of two plantations owned by L. W. Groce and 
he listed metes and bounds on this survey map. The plantations are located on the 
Brazos River in Waller County. The map is in poor, delicate condition, but fairly 
legible. The dimensions are 12 x 1114 inches. 


KW 
27 Plot of San Bernard and Peach Creek [? | 
DRAWN By: Stephen F. Austin. 


Austin drew only the fork of the San Bernard and Peach Creeks on this 24 x 714 
inch map. The map is pliable and legible. 


28 Plot of the Coast from Galveston to the Mouth 
of the Sabine River [ ? | 
DRAWN By: Stephen F. Austin. 


On this map Austin illustrated the rivers running into Galveston Bay and the 
mouths of the Neches and Sabine rivers. He also listed mileages and directions 
between rivers and towns. The map is in pliable condition and generally legible, 
and measures 12 x 8 inches. + te 7 


29 [ River, nameless] [?] 


DRAWN BY: [?]. 


This map is about 8 inches long, and it is roughly triangularly-shaped. This 
delicate map traces only the segment of a river, and contains no writing. 
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30 [Bound Collection of Title Plat Maps] [?] 
DRAWN By:  [?]. 


In the following collection, there are fourteen title plat maps ranging in size 
23 x 18 inches to 1814 x 18 inches. The maps vary in condition from fairly brittle 
to delicate. All these maps give similar information about areas they represent— 
rivers running through the area, roads, and individual title plats. The individual 
title plats are usually designated by a letter or a number, and, occasionally, bound- 
ary directions are given. Owners and dimensions of the plats are always given. 
Following is a list of the locations of the areas: 

1. Plat of titles north of the Colorado River in the vicinity of Walnut and 
Wilbarger’s creeks and the Bastrop Town Track. 

2. Plat of titles between the fork of the Brazos and Navasota rivers and the 
San Jacinto River. 

3. Plat of titles at the mouths of Lavaca and Carancahuas rivers. 

4. Plat of titles at the fork of the Navasota and Brazos rivers. 

5. Plat of titles at the mouth of the Colorado River and on Matagorda Island. 

6. Plat of titles between the Brazos and San Bernard rivers in the vicinity of 
Big Creek and Cow Creek. 

7. Plat of titles between the Navidad and Lavaca rivers in the vicinity of Rocky 
Creek and Spring Fork. 

8. Plat of titles between the San Bernard and Colorado rivers in the vicinity 
of Peach Creek. 

g. Plat of titles at the fork of Mill Creek and Brazos River south to the head 
of the San Bernard River. 

10. Plat of titles south of some place along the San Antonio Road. 

11. Plat of titles in the area of the Colorado River, Walnut Creek, and the San 
Antonio Road. 

12. Plat of titles along the Colorado River in the vicinity of Cummings, Buck- 
ners, and Mills creeks. 

13. Plat of titles at the mouth of the San Jacinto River in the vicinity of Buffalo 
Bayou and Cypress Bayou. 

14. Plat of titles south of some place along the San Antonio Road and east of 
some place along the Brazos River. 


“x 


31 [A Sketch of the Map Compiled by Stephen F. Austin 
Showing the Location of the City of Houston 
and the Adjoining Country] 


SURVEYED BY: ‘T. H. Borden. 


LITHOGRAPHED BY: P. Snell & Theuset Conat, Ltd. 


This map pictures the area bounded by the Colorado River, the Trinity River, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and Washington-on-the-Brazos. Included in the area are rivers, 
towns, roads, and bays. The rivers traced are the Colorado, Brazos, and Trinity. 
Some of the towns are Houston, Galveston, Washington-on-the-Brazos, and San 
Felipe de Austin. Matagorda and Galveston bays are pictured. The map, which 
measures 814, x 614 inches, is enclosed in plastic; it is, therefore, in good condition 
and legible. 
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32 Stephen F. Austin’s Map of Texas, 1829 
DRAWN By: Stephen F. Austin. 


On this 32 x 26 inch map, Austin drew an area from Santa Rosa, Mexico, west 
to Nachitoches, Louisiana, and from the southernmost tip of Texas to the Red 
River. He gave information about rivers and tributaries, plants, animals, towns, 
roads, coastal areas, and inhabitants of the area. Typical rivers he drew are the 
Sabine, Neches, Colorado, Rio Grande, and the Red rivers. Typical tributaries are 
San Pedro, Big Wichita, San Saba, and Llano rivers. He wrote notes over the map 
about plants in certain areas. He said in one note, for example, “The country is 
undulating, destitute of timber, soil generally of first quality, covered with grapes, 
prickly pears, and thorny shrubbery.” (This quotation is taken from notes he 
placed just west of Matagorda Bay.) Austin also made notes about animals—for 
example, “Immense herds of Buffalo,” is a note in the southern Cap Rock area. 
He illustrated towns along the coast and rivers, such as Corpus Cristi, Galveston, 
La Bahia, and San Antonio. He traced (but did not usually name) the roads which 
ran through San Antonio, La Bahia, Austin, Nacogdoches, Laredo, and other towns. 
He drew river mouths, bays, and islands of the coast. Finally he listed the number 
of inhabitants of “San Antonio, La Bahia & its dependencies, Austin’s Colony, 
Dewitts Colony, Nacogdoches, Ayish bayou & Sabine, Trinity River and Neches.” 
This map is rather brittle, but it is generally legible. 


33 Survey of Lands at Mine a Burton and Town Lots [? | 
DRAWN BY: [?]. 


This 15 x 1214 inch map plots blocks and streets in the town of Potosi, Missouri. 
The town was established by Moses Austin in i798 near his lead mine Mine a 
Burton. This map is in very delicate condition and it is barely legible in places. 


34 Survey of Matagorda Bay [?] 


DRAWN By: [?]. 


This map sketches Matagorda Bay and it includes islands, distances between 
islands, water depths, groves of trees, and fresh water. It also has some notes about 
distances. The 15 x 1314 inch map is in good condition and legible. 


35 A Survey of 3790 Acres [?] 


DRAWN BY: [?]. 


This 38 x 38 inch map is an unidentified survey. In the survey, there are 3790 
acres, and there is a list of notes about the legend of the map. On the map there 
is one name, Lawrence Washington, and the date under his name is October 17, 
1750. On the back of the map there is a row of columns entitled “Pole of the 
Voters of Jefferson County Taken at the Courthouse Thereof on September 21, 1828. 
The columns are empty. The map is pieced together, but it is in fair condition 
and generally legible. 
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36 Washington City, District of Colombia [?] 
DRAWN By: Stephen F. Austin. 


Austin apparently drew Washington, D. C., on this map although he gave no 
definite identifying marks other than the title. He also sketched a portrait, which 
is unrecognizable. The map is in pliable condition and legible; its dimensions are 
8 x 71% inches. 
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H. BAILEY CARROLL 


ciation which will always stand out is that of Mrs. Julia 

Lee Sinks. She was vice president of the Association 
under the first president, O. M. Roberts, and remained as vice 
president or as a member of the Executive Council until the time 
of her death on October 24, 1904. As befitted a woman of her 
industry and interests, Mrs. Sinks was a collector of notes and doc- 
uments of Texas history. 

On page 76 of the first volume of the Quarterly, Dr. George P. 
Garrison, the editor, acknowledged the Association’s receipt of a 
scrapbook from Mrs. Sinks which “contains Mrs. Sinks’ own nar- 
rative of the recovery of the bones of the decimated Mier pris- 
oners and Dawson men, and their reburial at LaGrange in 1848. 
Mrs. Sinks assisted at the burial herself. The collection includes 
copies of letters from Austin, Rusk, Lamar, and other prominent 
men of the Republic.” 

Mrs. Sinks wrote the following articles which were published 
in the Quarterly: “Editors and Newspapers of Fayette County,” 
(in Volume I) and “‘Rutersville College,” (in Volume II). She 
also contributed and edited with scholarly notes “The Remin- 
iscences of Captain Jesse Burnham,” published in Volume V of 
the Quarterly. 

Mrs. Sinks’ great-great-grandson, Earl J. Sheffield, III, of Alvin, 
Texas, is presently a senior at the University of Texas, and is a 
serious student of Texas history, which is most proper for one with 
his heritage. Sheffield has uncovered and generously donated to 
the Association a notebook, letters, and manuscripts belonging 
originally to Mrs. Sinks. These papers will henceforth be available 
in the University Archives in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center at the University and will be housed alongside Mrs. Sinks’ 
prior contributions. The generosity of the great-great-grandson 
is acknowledged with much appreciation. 


QO: of the names among the charter members of the Asso- 
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The Sons of the Republic of Texas will sponsor the Summer- 
field G. Roberts Award in literature again this year. 


The Award is presented each year in April at the annual meeting 
of The Sons of the Republic of Texas to the author of the manu- 
script which best portrays the spirit, the great character, strength 
and deeds of the men and women during the Republic of Texas days. 
The book or manuscript must pertain to Republic of Texas events 
and personalities. It must be written or published between January 
1 and December 31 of the year for which the award is given. 

There is no word limit on the material submitted for the award, 
which is for $1,000.00. The manuscripts may be either fiction or 
non-fiction, poems, essays, short stories, novels, biography. The au- 
thors do not have to be Texas residents, nor must the publishers be 
in Texas. 

Judges this year will be the last three winners of the award—Mr. 
Tom Lea, author of “King Ranch,” 2401 Savannah Street, El Paso, 
Texas, chairman; Mr. Lon Tinkle, author of “Thirteen Days to 
Glory,” c/o Dallas News, Dallas, Texas; and Mr. Frank X. Tolbert, 
author of “Day of San Jacinto,” c/o Dallas News, Dallas, Texas. A 
copy of each entry must be sent to each judge before December 31 
and no entries will be returned. Also, a copy of each entry should 
be mailed to the state office of The Sons of the Republic of Texas, 
Old General Land Office Museum, 11th and Brazos Streets, Austin 1, 
Texas. 

The award is made possible through the generosity of Summer- 
field Griffith Roberts, Dallas, whose eight great-grandparents were 
all residents of the Republic of Texas. He is a former executive 
committeeman of The Sons of the Republic of Texas and a Knight 
of The Order of San Jacinto. Purpose of the award is to encourage 
the writing of good literature concerning historical events, items 
and personalities during and under The Republic of Texas, and 
to stimulate this endeavor the competition has been made open to 
all writers everywhere. 

For further information, write: Frank Guittard, President, The 
Sons of the Republic of Texas, Box 586, Victoria, ‘Texas. 


The sprightly mimeographed sheet called the Mustang (Octo- 
ber, 1960), put out by the Texas Memorial Museum, has the 
following thoughtful comment on the relationship between the 
field of history and museum activity. This was taken originally 
from K. Ross Toole’s “Education and History’: 


History can be taught in schools from books. In graduate schools 
it can be taught from documents. But only the museum can really 
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make it human. Here are the pots and pans, the sword and buckler; 
the petticoat. Here is the bust of the man who launched ships. 
Here are the ships themselves. You don’t read of these events, you 
see the objects, and there is an eloquence in the thing itself for 
which words are a poor substitute indeed. (K. Ross Toole, “Edu- 
cation and History,” p. 13, Museum News, Vol. 37, no. 1, 1959.) 


The History Department of West Texas State College reports 
the following staff news: 


John W. Cooke, a doctoral candidate at Vanderbilt University, 
has been appointed instructor in history. Frederick W. Rathjen and 
Robert Frank Heflin have returned from leaves of absence spent 
at the University of Texas and Vanderbilt University, respectively. 
John K. Kahler is on leave to work on his dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. o 

In 1951 Walther John Ives did a master’s thesis at the Univer- 
sity on the history of Saint John’s Lutheran Church in San An- 
tonio. Recently when a cornerstone was laid for a new chapel of 
the church a copy of the thesis was deposited in the cornerstone 
for posterity. re 

The Texas Permian Historical Society at Odessa has begun the 
publication of a mimeographed news and notes sheet called The 
Scroll. Vol. I, No. 1, appeared in August, 1960. 

It will be heartening news to many of our members that the 
Archives of the University of Texas, situated in the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center, re-opened on September 1 with 
Dorman Winfrey as the new archivist. Winfrey took over as 
archivist on the same day that Dr. Harry Ransom, who has been 
for so long dedicated to Texas studies and the upbuilding of the 
library and the archives, officially assumed the presidency of the 
University. 

Dr. Ransom personally selected Winfrey for the archivist’s post 
and in announcing the appointment said: ‘“‘Mr. Winfrey’s decision 
to join the University’s library and research staffs is a lucky one 
for Texas studies. His knowledge of Texas history and his wide 
experience in education associations will assure a lively prospect 
for the University archives. He will direct an active program of 
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cooperation with state and national archives and research or- 
ganizations.” 

As a student in Henderson High School, Winfrey won state 
honors several times in Junior Historian activity. He holds bach- 
elor’s and master’s degrees from the University. He worked on 
the staff of the Association for about ten years before becoming 
State Archivist. He has recently edited two volumes of Texas 
Indian Papers. In his long service to the Association Winfrey has 
become known to a large part of our membership and his program 
of cataloging and indexing the archives cannot be regarded as 
other than auspicious for the cause of Texas history. 

In 1895 the Texas Confederate Reunion was held in Houston 
where the veterans recommended that each state have its children 
taught their own state history for a year and then United States 
history. 


The Texas Landsman (official paper of the Texas Real Estate 
Association) for September, 1960, p. 14, had an account of the 
work of the Texas State Historical Association. Especially stressed 
was the relationship between realtors and historians: how both 
rely on maps, deeds, titles, records, and the like. 

Sue Ragland Diggle, 7518 Wentwood, Dallas 25, Texas, has 
been doing research for several years concerning the frontier 
families who lived in Fayette County, Texas. Mrs. Diggle has 
determined that Robert Cummings was one of the men who was 
with Captain Nicholas Dawson on September 18, 1842, and that 
Cummings was killed at that time. Cummings’ name does not 
appear on the personnel list made by Houston Wade nor is his 
name on the Dawson monument at LaGrange. 

The office has received the first number of Coronado Heritage, 
a quarterly publication of the Pampa Genealogical and Historical 
Society. Dr. ‘Tracy D. Cary, 430 North Sumner Street, Pampa, 
Texas, is serving as editor of this newcomer in the field of Texas 
history. Dr. Cary and the Pampa group were given every encour- 
agement and some long-range directions by the Association in 
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the formation and organization of this historical group. The 
members have had a fruitful first year; their objectives are well 
stated. The guest speaker for the organizational dinner was Dr. 
L. F. Sheffy, a fellow of the Texas State Historical Association, a 
former editor of the Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, and a 
widely known author and scholar. The initial number of Coro- 
nado Heritage contains accounts of the flags of Texas, genealog- 
ical information, marriage records of Hutchinson County from 
1894 through 1919, and an extract dealing with the Texas Pan- 
handle taken from the United States Census of 1880. Members 
of the Association who have an interest in the Panhandle or in 
genealogy will want to contact Editor Cary. 

Mr. Robert E. Schuller, Jr., a naval architect and marine con- 
sultant of 9540 Manchester, Houston, Texas, has in the making 
a project which should interest all members of the Association 
and at least the entire Gulf Coast area of Texas. Mr. Schuller 
would like to secure complete and detailed plans of the 6o0-ton 
Texas sloop-of-war Austin with a view toward sponsoring the re- 
construction of the vessel. Such a project would be somewhat 
similar to the berthing of the battleship Texas a few years ago at 
the San Jacinto Battlefield. we 


The most recent piece of Texana to come from the press of 
‘Texas Western at El Paso (through the instrumentality of Carl 
Hertzog) is Floyd Fierman’s Some Early Jewish Settiers on the 
Southwestern Frontier. There are fifty-eight numbered pages in 
the work which has all the earmarks and hallmarks of an out- 
standing Hertzog number. The cover design has been done by 
José Cisneros with several incidental sketches by Russell Water- 
house. Floyd S. Fierman, the author, doubles in brass as a lec- 
turer in philosophy at Texas Western College, and is also rabbi 
of Temple Mount Sinai in El Paso. As only 250 copies of the 
limited edition have been printed, with only thirty bound in 
cloth, this work, which makes some contribution to the early 
history of El Paso, starts its career as a quite rare item. It contains 
good first-hand accounts of Texas and the Southwest and will 
always be in demand. 
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Judge Edwin Arnold, for some four decades a practicing attor- 
ney in Houston and a devoted student of Texas history, was the 
dinner speaker for the Harris County Historical Society at its 
annual dinner on June 14, 1960. Mr. Louis Lenz and Mr. Arthur 
Lefevre, fellow townsmen of Judge Arnold, have brought by the 
office a pamphlet which has been prepared from his address. ‘This 
will be held in the TZZ section of the Barker Texas History 
Center. 


While running the files of the Department of Anthropology of 
the University of Texas, Dr. T. N. Campbell, himself a West 
Texan, encountered a letter concerning that area which gave him 
quite a chuckle. The letter was from George H. McEntire of 
Sterling City and addressed to A. T. Jackson on March 10, 1933. 
The amusing paragraph read: 


Soon after our county [Sterling] was organized in 1891 a traveling 
salesman representing Clarke and Courts of Galveston arrived. Now 
Sterling County at that time was a ranch country. There were no 
farmers. All of which being true the traveling salesman unloaded out 
of the mail hack and hunted up the newly elected county clerk and 
succeeded in selling him the legal blanks necessary for his office. The 
number and kind being left to the salesman. One dozen of each 
legal form was sent, but 5,000 lunacy blanks were included. 


Dayton Kelley, professor of journalism at Mary Hardin-Baylor 
College, took several courses in Texas History at the University 
of Texas while completing his MJ degree in 1959. Kelley has been 
active in local history enterprise as a recent president of the 
energetic Bell County Historical Society. He has recently turned 
his efforts toward producing a weekly newspaper column called 
“The Civil War Centennial” revealing Texas’ part in the Civil 
War. The column is being carried in the Dallas News and about 
thirty other Texas newspapers. 

w 

Mrs. Irene Adams, Box 67, Sabinal, Texas, has written to the 
office concerning the correct spelling of a creek name in Uvalde 
County. The Handbook of Texas carries the creek, which is an 
intermittent stream rising in northeastern Uvalde County and 
flows south some sixteen miles into the Sabinal River, as ““Nolton.” 
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This designation came from the United States Geological Survey. 
Mrs. Adams notes that in other instances the stream is called 
“Nolan.” She offers the information that the stream was originally 
probably named for A. W. Nolting, a banker in Virginia who 
was paid a debt by being given a land grant by a person who 
had served in the Mexican War. Any further information con- 
cerning the correct spelling of this place name will be appre- 
ciated by the office. re 


As part of the 1960 Come and Take It Celebration, the Come 
and Take It Association announced that the Pilgrimage of Gon- 
zales Homes would be sponsored by the Joseph Boothe Society, 
Children of the American Revolution. 


This organization is continuing an annual tradition in sponsoring 
the pilgrimage, and already a committee has begun securing other 
outstanding homes for next year’s tour. The Spade and Trowel 
Garden Club will furnish appropriate floral arrangements for the 
pilgrimage. 

The Joseph Boothe Society, C.A.R., realizing that Gonzales archi- 
tecture reflects our respect for the past and its guiding influence 
for a successful present and future, cordially invites you to attend 
the “Children of the American Revolution Pilgrimage of Gonzales 
Homes.” These homes represent several periods of Gonzales archi- 
tecture: Early Texas, 1840 until 1850; Post Civil War, 1865 until 
1890; and Greek Revival, which appeared in Gonzales just after the 
turn of the century. 

Gonzales, with its historic background, picturesque plazas, and 
architectural beauty is a true city of Early Texas. Founded in 1825 
by scions of Colonial and Revolutionary families as the capital of 
Empresario Green DeWitt’s Colony, Gonzales was named in honor 
of Rafael Gonzales, governor of Coahuila and Texas. Located at 
the junction of the scenic Guadalupe and San Marcos Rivers, it 
was the westernmost American settlement until after the close of 
the Texas Revolution in 1836. Revered in history as the site of the 
opening battle of the Texas Revolution on October 2, 1835, the 
“Lexington of Texas” was also the home of the first battle flag of 
the Texas Revolution; the first council of war after hostilities were 
commenced; the launching of the first offensive campaign against 
the enemy entrenched in San Antonio; the only men to answer the 
call of Travis to the Alamo; the second army of Texas Volunteers, 
with Sam Houston in command; and the first in a series of events— 
“Come and Take It,” Alamo, San Jacinto, Annexation and War with 
Mexico—which led, not only to the retention of Texas by the United 
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States, but also to the acquisition of the whole Southwest from the 
Rio Grande to the Pacific. Prominent after the Revolution, during 
the days of the Republic of Texas, Gonzales continued to grow until 
Civil War times. Then, as in 1835, Gonzales men were called to 
fight for their principles. Following the war and reconstruction, 
Gonzales continued to prosper, and after the turn of the century, 
Gonzales began to develop into the Gonzales it is today. 

Indeed, the hospitable spirit of Early Gonzaleans lives on today 
in twentieth-century Gonzales, the architecture of its homes re- 
minding visitors of the history that has taken place here during 
our various periods of development. 


Tue EGGLEston House is a well-known location on Saint Louis 
Street. Free to the public will be a guided tour by the Daughters 
of the Republic of Texas of the old Eggleston House. Built in 1840 
by Horace A. Eggleston, the home has been authentically restored 
and in 1959 received an award by the San Antonio Conservation 
Society. Furnishings appropriate to the period were donated by Mrs. 
Will Steiner. Mrs. Robert Hamilton Walker, Jr., and Miss Susan 
DuBose, presidents of the C.A.R., announce that $1 tickets for the 
other four homes on the tour can be obtained at the Eggleston 
house, the Chamber of Commerce Office, and at each of the following 
four homes, from 2:30 until 5:00 on Saturday, 1 October 1960. 


THE Home or Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLES POLK CHENAULT, JR., at 
707 Saint George Street is post-Civil War in architecture and is 
furnished in Early Gonzales Antiques. Features of interest include 
a carved marble mantel, a unique peerglass, a dictionary stand, 
and a secretary containing the library of Carey J. Pilgrim. The son 
of Thomas J. and Sarah Jane (Bennet) Pilgrim, Carey J. Pilgrim 
was the builder of the home in 1883, and the editor of the Inquirer 
from whom the Reese family purchased the paper in 1884. Many 
of the antiques in the Chenault home were originally acquired by 
Thomas J. Pilgrim, early Gonzales educator and religious leader. 


Mr. AND Mrs. JAMEs Scott’s home and garden at 108 South 
Hamilton Street is typical of the fine Gonzales homes which were 
being built in 1885. The Scotts have restored it and furnished it 
with period pieces. Visitors should note with interest the Bishop’s 
Bedroom (used originally only for the visiting Bishop) , and indoor 
shutters. The fine woodwork in the Scott home is very beautiful. 
The curving walnut staircase, carved walnut mantels, and walnut 
panelling were created by a German craftsman who lived in the home 
for nearly a year. Guests will enjoy the garden, particularly the mul- 


berry-shaded terrace, the interesting well, and the intensive land- 
scaping. 


THE JAMEs BAILEY WELLS home, 819 Mitchell Street, is located 
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on the street named in honor of Eli Mitchell, a pioneer settler of 
Gonzales. The home, originally built in 1885 of long leaf Florida 
pine, still retains its original charm. While it is furnished mainly 
in solid walnut pieces of the Civil War period, some of the fur- 
niture is of the Early Texas period and was slave-made from native 
Guadalupe Valley walnut. Special features of the home include a 
solid walnut staircase, Italian marble and walnut mantels, antique 
weathervanes, and a collection of Colonial brass candle sticks. Some 
of these originally belonged to the James Hodges family, pioneer 
Gonzaleans, and were buried in an iron kettle during the Runaway 
Scrape. The elder Mrs. Wells was a member of the Hodges family. 
Special members of the house party are descendants of James Hodges 
and will include Miss Victoria Hodges, Mrs. Hattie Hodges Burke, 
Mrs. Audrey Bright Collins, and Mrs. Josephine Bright Vencil. 
Mrs. Collins and Mrs. Vencil are also descendants of Eli Mitchell 
and Adam Zumwalt, pioneers of the 1820’s. 


THE GARDEN AND HOME OF Mr. AND Mrs. Ross BOOTHE, 222 
Saint Peter Street, is of Greek Revival architecture, in a style rem- 
iniscent of the River Road Homes of South Louisiana. It is furnished 
in Chippendale, Sheraton, and Georgian antiques brought to Texas 
in 1840 by James McCulloch Baker, Chief Justice of Gonzales County 
during the Republic of Texas, and a progenitor of the Bennet 
family. Objects of interest include the Ionic columns, marble in- 
laid terrazzo and parquet floors, the McIntyre mantel, dentil- 
detailed cornices, and the raised and splayed panelling. In the gar- 
den, visitors should note the summer house and terrace, and the pool 
with carved Italian stone fountain. Guests will be served in the 
dining room by the houseparty, including members of the Joseph 
Boothe Society, Children of the American Revolution. 

w 

Newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, and letters collected or pro- 
duced by Governor E. M. Pease and his family from approxi- 
mately 1836 to 1940 are now being sorted and catalogued by the 
staff of the Austin-Travis County Collection of the Austin Public 
Library. Marshall P. Graham of Corpus Christi, Mrs. James W. 
Harman, and Thomas A. Graham of Austin, heirs of R. Niles 
Graham (Governor Pease’s grandson) have delegated the respon- 
sibility for the disposal of the Pease and Graham papers and 
library to Mrs. Katherine Hart of the Austin Public Library. 
This library will keep only the material directly related to Austin 
and Travis County or to the distinguished family who have made 
Austin their home since E. M. Pease became governor in 1853. 
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The remainder of the material will be placed with other collec- 
tions of Texana or disposed of to the advantage of the estate. 

Terry’s Texas Rangers by L. B. Giles has long been one of the 
great recollections of that sterling group of Terry’s Texans in the 
Civil War and, incidentally, has come to be one of the rarest pieces 
of Texana. Much of the information for Giles’ work was furnished 
by D. S. Combs of San Antonio. 

It has been an act of good citizenship that present members of 
the Combs clan have sponsored a reprint of this scarce work. 
Taking a major part in the enterprise was Combs’ only surviving 
daughter, Mrs. J. H. McGehee. Assisting were the following grand- 
children: David S. Combs, Guy S. Combs, Jr., Mrs. William N. 
Jeffers, Dr. John L. Matthews, Mrs. Frankie Law, Mrs. Max E. 
Johnson (all of San Antonio) , and Mrs. Carl F. Keller (of Little 
Rock, Arkansas) , and Mrs. Nowlin Randolph (of Houston) . 

Through the thoughtfulness of Judge Nowlin Randolph, the 
Association has been presented a copy of this newest approach to 
Terry's Texas Rangers for preservation in the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center. Perhaps the good citizenship of the asso- 
ciated members of the Combs family in preserving this piece of 
‘Texana may be a fine example for other Texas families. 

It speaks well for Texas and for the community of Bigfoot that 
the place where Bigfoot Wallace spent his last years and was 
first buried has not forgotten the great frontiersman’s impor- 
tance to Texas history. 

Bigfoot Wallace was buried in the Longview Cemetery near 
Bigfoot, Texas, on January 7, 1899, and his remains removed to 
the State Cemetery at Austin on February 24, 1899. 

Under the leadership of the Reverend J. B. Blackwell and a 
host of associates funds have been raised to erect a monument in 
the Longview Cemetery in memory of Bigfoot. 

Appropriately a distinguished member of the Association, him- 
self a descendant of distinguished pioneers, and a former Attorney 
General of Texas, Robert Lee Bobbitt of San Antonio, was chosen 
to introduce the Reverend O. G. Barrow, who made the dedi- 
catory address. 
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An extract from Judge Bobbitt’s remarks, prepared for the 
ceremony on November 27, 1960, is as follows: 


Reverend Mr. Blackwell and Assembled Friends: 

It is an honor and privilege to have a small part in this most 
appropriate tribute to the memory and service of a great hero and 
pioneer citizen of our State, Bigfoot Wallace. Truly, he was a most 
outstanding patriot and in more ways than one, “The Daniel Boone 
of Early Texas.” 

While we are all glad that a grateful Texas Government removed 
his body to the State Cemetery in Austin, we are most appreciative 
that our own Mr. Matt McKinney Davis, Sr., of Atascosa County— 
a very prominent pioneer citizen of Southwest Texas—has generously 
provided a beautiful monument to be here dedicated today to the 
memory of Bigfoot Wallace, at the location of his first burial site, 
and in the very community in which he lived so long, and which 
he loved so much. It was to this community that he returned and 
lived with his pioneer neighbors and friends, following his many 
patriotic services, and in so many capacities, to the people of the, 
then dangerous, great and growing Republic and State of Texas. 

All informed and interested citizens of Texas are grateful to these 
individuals and organizations of our State who are devoted and 
determined that present and future generations shall have full op- 
portunity to understand and appreciate the services, sacrifices and 
accomplishments of our heroic and pioneer forbears, who laid the 
foundations and blazed the trails in the hard old days of the past, 
to give to present and future citizens of the Lone Star State the 
many blessings they now enjoy. 

It is most fitting, Mr. Chairman and Fellow Citizens, that this 
historic meeting and dedication should be held at the Thanks- 
giving Season. All of us have so much for which to be thankful. In 
addition to Mr. Davis, Mr. Blackwell, and their associates, who 
are doing so much to develop the Bigfoot Wallace Pioneer Museum 
here in our own beautiful Southwest Country, we are most fortunate 
to have “The Texas State Historical Association,” of Austin, under 
the directorship of Dr. H. Bailey Carroll, devoting its fine services 
to a better knowledge and appreciation of the real history of Texas, 
and those who contributed so much to its founding and development. 

Then, we have “The Old Trail Drivers Association of Texas,” an 
organization whose purpose is to keep alive the memory of the 
services and sacrifices of the pioneer cattle people of Texas and the 
Southwest, who rounded up the longhorn cattle of this wide area, 
drove them to markets throughout the country and established the 
earliest great industry of this section, in the face of bitter struggles 
with savage Indians, and many other hardships which they faced but 
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overcame in the same historic spirit as that which characterized 
the men of the Alamo, Goliad and San Jacinto. 

Supplementing and sustaining the Old Trail Drivers organiza- 
tion, we are blessed to have the Daughters and Wives of the Old 
Trail Drivers, a state-chartered organization and group of loveable 
and patriotic women who are dedicated to preserving the traditions 
and memories of those pioneers who contributed so much to the 
founding and development of the institutions and stability of our 
State. 

These, and others of this character, are devoted to the principles 
and ideals which we have gathered here today to recall and respect. 
These, and others of the same high character, are especially devoted 
to preserving the traditions and the ideals which we all love and 
respect. We are grateful to each and every one of them. 

And, to bring a proper Memorial Address on this occasion, we 
are fortunate in having a truly great citizen of the Southwest and 
a long-time servant of God and of his fellow men. Our Speaker is 
a native of South ‘Texas, and is thoroughly familiar with the history 
and traditions of the pioneer people and the institutions which we 
all love, and through which our State has prospered and our people 
have been blessed. His father before him was a native Texan. Some 
of his own people—like many of you here gathered today—were 
personally acquainted with our patriot, Bigfoot Wallace, and he is 
in a position to bring to us some real history of the life and ac- 
complishments, and particularly the stories and reminiscences of the 
later years, of our old hero of the Southwest. 

Our Speaker, after a long and useful life as a citizen and minister 
of the Gospel in this area, is now the beloved chaplain of the Old 
Trail Drivers of Texas. 

It is an honor and privilege to present, for the Dedicatory Address 
on this occasion, the Reverend O. G. Barrow of San Antonio, 
Pleasanton and other great communities of the Southwest. 


The Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, now in its thirty- 
third year of publication, is presently edited by Ernest R. Archam- 
beau. The Review for 1960 contains the following article: “Frank 
Paul Sauerwein,” by Elaine Maher Harrison; ‘Enid, Ochiltree 
and Western Railroad,” by Carrie Whippo Correll and Spencer 
P. Whippo; “The Story of Jessie J. Evans,” by Philip J. Rasch; 
“Panhandle Postal History,” a history compiled by Arthur Hecht, 
member of the staff of the National Archives; and “A Fable,” 
by George Autry. 
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The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since the publication of the last Quarterly: 


Mrs. William S. Fly 
2408 N. Wheeler 
Victoria, Texas 


Mrs. William S. Brown 
1801 North Danville 
Arlington, Virginia 


Sigrid Gwynne Freeman 
2309 Nueces 
Austin, Texas 


Odessa College Library 
Box 3752 
Odessa, Texas 


Robert Edward Schuller 
9540 Manchester 
Houston 12, Texas 


Mrs. Mary Frances Parr 
Library, Robstown High School 
Robstown, Texas 


Robert T. Davis 
1600 Gaston Ave. 
Austin, Texas 


Bellaire City Library 
304 South Rive Avenue 
Bellaire 101, Texas 


Lampasas Junior High School 
Library 
Lampasas, Texas 


Thomas B. Chatham, Jr. 
go1 E. Carthage 
Mexia, Texas 


T. J. De Fee 
810 Houston Street 
Conroe, Texas 


Brooklyn College Library 
Acquisition Division, Serials Section 
Brooklyn 10, New York 


Vincent Wessel 
15 Union Avenue 
Bethpage, New York 


Joe F. Boydstun 
4626 Briarbend 
Houston, Texas 


Brenham Elementary School Library 
Brenham, Texas 


D. C. Arthur, Superintndent 
Dublin Public Schools 
Drawer D 

Dublin, Texas 


Library 

Northwest Jr.-Sr. High School 
Route 1 

Justin, Texas 


McKeldin Library 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


Mrs. W. H. Bridges 
Box 122 
Roganville, Texas 


Mrs. Sue Ragland Diggle 
7518 Wentwood Drive 
Dallas 25, Texas 


Holding Institute 
Box 269 
Laredo, Texas 


Fort Stockton Public Library 
Box 523 
Fort Stockton, Texas 


University of Alberta 
Rutherford Library 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


Mrs. Florence Jones 
5 River Circle 
Houston 42, Texas 


Alice Public Library 
109 N. Wright Street 
Alice, Texas 


Jack C. Commings 
3010 Hemphill Park, Apt. A 
Austin, Texas 


Robert E. Cowan 
3640 Encanto Drive 
Fort Worth 9g, Texas 


R. L. Jones 

East Texas State College 
East Texas Station 
Commerce, Texas 


rs 


Texas Collection 


Stephen F. Austin Junior High 
Midland Ind. School District 
801 South Moran 

Midland, Texas 


Wm. L. Scarborough 
Box 722 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mrs. J. F. Provine 
Box 345 
Sedona, Arizona 


Miss Ford E. Barr 
John Foster Dulles High School 
Missouri City, Texas 


Deaf Smith County Library 
Courthouse, Hereford, Texas 


Mrs. A. R. Teasdale, Jr. 
15 Sunset Drive 

Cape Arthur 

Severna Park, Maryland 


Paul Ledbetter 
1205, Cherrywood 
Richardson, Texas 


William T. Whiteside 
3204 Stanley Street 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mrs. Hollis Boone 
3706 Rice Boulevard 
Houston 5, Texas 


Miss Martha Chambless 
Spring Branch High School 
gooo Westview Drive 
Houston 24, Texas 


Tom B. Reagan, M.D. 
go8 N. St. Mary’s 
Beeville, ‘Texas 


Mrs. Don Pierce 
2210 Sunset Drive 
Duncan, Oklahoma 


Ivan C. Trombley 
314 Buccaneer Drive 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Northeast Louisiana State College 
Library 
Monroe, Louisiana 


Mrs. Dudley B. Foy, Jr. 
gig Grant Place 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Sister Jan Maria 

St. Anne School 

2120 Westheimer Road 
Houston 6, Texas 


Mrs. Ora McMullen 
Kurth Memorial Library 
101 Cotten Square 
Lufkin, Texas 


Owen Barker, Attorney 
Merimax Building 
Galveston, Texas 


Clarence Snider 
Box 111 
Brady, Texas 


Alonso M. Perales 
g20 N. Flores 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. Bland Turner 
Shackelford County Library 
Box 37 

Albany, Texas 


Garland High School Library 
Mrs. Neleen Womack, Librarian 
Garland, Texas 


W. K. Sewell 
Laredo Junior College 
Laredo, Texas 


F. Stanley 
Box 503 
Dumas, Texas 


Thomas M. Murphy 
2408 Reba Drive 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


William B. Travis High School 
1211 Oltorf Street 
Austin, Texas 


Terry Farley 
2200 Ridgecrest Drive 
Houston 24, Texas 


Mrs. Rosemary Nye 
2200 Ridgecrest Drive 
Houston 24, Texas 
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G. Kent Rider 
1606 Wilshire Boulevard 
Austin, Texas 


George L. Walling 
2605 San Gabriel 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. L. H. Moon 
510 Longwoods Lane 
Houston 24, Texas 


Walker A. Rea, Jr., M.D. 


1209 North Ninth Street 
Temple, Texas 


Paul C. Wilson, Jr. 
Box 1091 
Galveston, Texas 


Mrs. Betty R. Barker 
Box 278 
Buna, Texas 


The English Westerners’ Society 
go Seaton Road 

Bolton, Lancashire 

England, M. K. 


Mrs. Marvin Sanford 
Box 380 
Victoria, Texas 


Mrs. Joel E. Nelson 
Route 2 
Clifton, Texas 


Ramsey Clinton 
100 West Johnson 
Burnet, Texas 


Upton County Library 
Box 52 
Rankin, Texas 


| 
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Book Keviews 


Commodore Moore and the Texas Navy. By Tom Henderson 
Wells. Austin (University of Texas Press), 1960. Pp. 203. 
Illustrations. $4.75. 


The British Navy had its Nelson; the United States Navy had 
its John Paul Jones; the second Texas Navy, during the perilous 
years of the Republic, had its Edwin Ward Moore. 

History has taken care of the fame of the first two; it has not 
been so kind to the third. Few are the Texans who ever heard of 
the ‘Texas Navy, much less of Commodore Moore. In his new 
book, Commander Wells dedicates himself to the task of bridging 
that lamentable gap in our Texas heritage. 

It is easy to see why the subject should appeal to Wells. As a 
Texan, an Annapolis man, and a fighting officer on fighting ships 
in the South Pacific and off Korea, he is a technically competent 
and brilliantly vocal champion of the gallant Moore. Moore, too, 
had served in the United States Navy before coming to Texas, and 
had languished long in the rank of Lieutenant. It was impatience 
to advance, as well as a thirst for action and adventure, that led 
Moore to accept the Texas command. Few naval officers get the 
chance to jump from Lieutenant to Commodore by changing 
navies. 

From the beginning, Wells leaves no doubt as to where his 
allegiance lies. He is a Moore man, all the way, and his book is 
focused on Moore rather than on the Navy. Rushing to his hero’s 
side as if to help him repel boarders, Wells skilfully weaves several 
wars into the single tapestry of his narrative. There is naval war 
with Mexico. There is the bitter and unrelenting feud between 
Moore and Sam Houston (“ ... that master of chicanery ... ”’). 
There is the day-to-day war ‘Moove wages on short funds and 
shorter supplies. And there is a personal vendetta declared by the 
author against all who frustrate Moore and block his wishes. 

Under Wells’ competent authorship, all these wars make good 
reading. He has done his research work carefully, but does not 
bog down in needless detail. He writes vigorously, with sympathy 
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and feeling, and in the salty idiom of a naval officer who knows 
what he is talking about. His forthright style, with its blunt prose, 
is several cuts above the readability level one normally expects 
from a technically trained man. Wells mixes, with a flair for the 
dramatic and yet with devotion to truth, the same ingredients that 
have quickened the pulse of sea-story readers from Treasure Island 
to the “Horatio Hornblower” tales of our own time. Mutiny . 
convicted seamen hanging from a yardarm ... the clang of cut- 
lasses ... the flame and roar of a broadside: all are here, to keep 
flavor in and dullness out. 

And Wells is human enough not to neglect the sidelights that 
keep his characters alive and breathing. His anecdote about the 
young midshipman who resourcefully gathered gulls’ eggs for the 
Christmas eggnog, then “Drank all my absent friends healths and 
retired at 10:30 in a perfect state of happiness” is a gem of realism 
that sparkles at just the right point in the narrative. 

Wells makes it clear that Moore’s greatest danger came not from 
enemy gunfire, but from angry and envious men who brewed 
political storms. Their ammunition was not powder and ball, but 
diplomatic maneuvering, executive meddling, and a tight hold 
on the government purse strings. So tight was that hold that when 
Congress once voted an overdue $20,000 appropriation, Moore 
and his Navy got not a dime of it. 

The scale of any battle between a military commander and his 
chief of state is heavily tipped in favor of the politician. Against 
such odds and in the face of formidable political opposition, 
Moore did the best he could—and his best was surprisingly effec- 
tive. He often spent his own money to feed his crews. When his 
money ran out, he drew on his personal credit to the breaking 
point. He pieced together payments received from Yucatan for 
use of the Texas Navy against Mexico. At one time, in desperate 
need of money to stay afloat, he sailed up to the Mexican coast 
of Tabasco and extracted a tribute at cannon-point. He winked 
at orders when he thought it best to do so. With courage, energy, 
and a genius for organization, he somehow kept his fleet afloat 
and in some semblance of battle order. 

In 1843, when it came time to fight, Moore was as ready as he 
would ever be. In April of that year, he met the Mexican fleet off 
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Yucatan in a show-down battle. As Wells describes the action, 
readers can almost smell the smoke, see the flash of guns, and hear 
the whistle of round shot overhead. He adds the under-fire com- 
ments and reactions of officers and men, including Moore him- 
self, to lend realism. After the battle (in which the Texans came 
off with the advantage) , the Mexican commander limped home to 
receive the Cruz de Honor. Moore, by contrast, was recalled to 
Galveston in disgrace, charged with disobedience, neglect of duty, 
misappropriation of funds, treason, and murder. His enemies had 
finally swooped in for the kill. Only a charge of piracy, directed 
against him earlier by vengeful Sam Houston, was dropped by the 
time he came to trial before a court-martial. 

One can almost hear Wells gnashing his teeth as he writes of 
the unfair charges made against Moore, of the trial itself, and of 
the high-handed manner in which trial records bypassed Congress 
and fell into the hands of Sam Houston. Even when Moore was 
cleared of all charges except minor counts of disobedience, and 
made eligible for reinstatement to his command, Wells appears 
to be as displeased as the defendant. The careful reader is inclined 
to join in that displeasure. 

One fact comes through clearly. If it had not been for Moore, 
his often surly but always hard-fighting sailors, and his sometimes 
unseaworthy ships, Texas would almost certainly have faced dis- 
aster in the 1840's. Texans owe a great deal to the man who did 
so much at sea to preserve the independence won on land at San 
Jacinto. Just how much we owe, one can judge for himself after 
reading Wells’ excellent book. It should please everyone who likes 
to mix Texas history with a rollicking good sea story—except, 
perhaps, those purists who refuse to admit that Sam Houston ever 


made a mistake. FRANK FIELDS 


Goodbye to a River. A Narrative by John Graves. New York 
(Alfred A. Knopf) , 1960. Pp. 301. Illustrations, bibliography, 
note on the author. $4.50. 


Goodbye to a River is designated in its subtitle as a narrative 
and, to quote from the author’s note, ‘““Though this is not a book 
of fiction, it has some fictionizing in it. Its facts are factual and 
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the things it says happened did happen.” Yet, Graves explains, he 
has not scrupled to dramatize historical matter and to shape its 
emphases. With this caution, the reader is prepared for Goodbye 
to a River, which is a book of history, legend, folklore, of adven- 
ture, character and nature description, and personal philosophy. 

The book is concerned with some one hundred fifty or two 
hundred miles of the Brazos, Texas’s longest river, which rises 
on the Llano Estacado and wanders over the salty red-bed terrain 
of West Texas and flows, sometimes only an intermittent creek, 
sometimes an angry red flood or a sluggish thick black-bean soup, 
down to the Gulf. Rarely, except immediately below a dam or 
at the mouth of a limestone creek, is its water somewhat clear, 
for the river has leached pigment from the soil and runs red- 
muddy through most of its course to the sea. And, just as the 
Brazos slices across the map of the state, so it slices too across 
the history of Texas. 

The framework of Goodbye to a River is an account of a three- 
weeks’ canoe trip on the upper-middle Brazos, from just below 
Possum Kingdom Dam to the vicinity of Lake Whitney, that 
portion of the river which meanders down between the rough 
low mountains of the Palo Pinto country, into sandy peanut and 
post-oak land, and on through the cedar-dark limestone hills 
above the lake. Onto this framework are attached the tales of 
those who have worked and played, lived and died along the 
banks of the river. 

October, says the author, is the best month on the Brazos, if 
one can choose, but with luck November can be all right too. It 
was in November of 1957 that Graves made his trip, after he had 
heard that five new dams were to be constructed on the river. 
He knew that for those to whom the Brazos had personal mean- 
ing there would be changes, and to the “river-minded ones” not 
even the inevitability of change nor the need for it nor any 
wry philosophy could prevent a feeling of enraged awe, to realize 
that “a river you’ve known always, and that all men of that place 
have known always back into the red dawn of men, will shortly 
not exist.” 

What Graves wanted to do was float down his piece of the river 
again, the stretch of the Brazos which had had meaning for him 
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during a good part of his life, in the way that a piece of river can 
have meaning (for a whole river is usually too much to compre- 
hend) . On this part of the Brazos Graves had grown up and had 
hunted and fished, gone swimming and camping. About a place 
like this, the author comments, “either you care or you don’t.” 

So Graves made his farewell trip down the Brazos, a journey 
mostly rain-drenched, bitterly cold, and windy, and he went alone 
except for the company of a six-month-old dachshund pup, called 
merely the Passenger. 

Graves recalls that much of the “Big History” of this region of 
the Brazos concerns The People—the Comanches, “‘dextrous, cruel, 
wild, joyful, unbearable, lousy, bowlegged, and magnificent.” For 
two arrogant centuries they were the steady winners; but eventu- 
ally disease and the disappearance of the buffalo, the coming of 
the frontier whites and of Ranald S. Mackenzie with his soldiers 
decimented them and the few who remained went the way 
they chose. 

Many proud names belong to the bends and the crossings of 
the Brazos and to the land through which it winds, names like 
Bigfoot Wallace, Oliver Loving, Charles Goodnight, Cynthia Ann 
Parker, her son Quanah, and her husband Peta Nocona, Satank, 
Santanta, Iron Shirt. Lesser-known names belong there too: the 
hermit Sam Sowell, old George Slaughter (“a book in himself 
if you wanted to write it”), Indian Joe (whose nickname was 
probably inspired by reading Mark Twain), old Francisco San- 
chez, drunken and shiftless Choctaw Tom, Old Lady Rippy, Bug- 
Eye Tinsley, Jesse Veal, the Ezra Sherman family. There are tales 
of heroism, of rascality, terror, revenge, and even of whimsical 
humor. And almost always, even down into the present, there is 
the shadow of The People, with their hard tarnished-copper 
bodies and their flat glittering eyes. 

Of the endless stories that have come from along the Brazos, 
many have been “retreating into the fog for a long time.’ Some 
of them Graves relates only briefly or simply mentions. Others he 
tells in detail, like the one of Mrs. Martha Sherman’s capture, 
torture, and murder by a band of Comanche warriors, one of 
whom was a green-eyed redhead, perhaps a captive like Cynthia 
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Ann, perhaps like Quanah the half-white son of another woman 
captured long before. 

Among “those who care’’ about the Brazos, this reviewer is one, 
having been born and reared near the middle part of the river 
and having also lived for a number of years near Graves’s “piece 
of the river.” For those who care, either about the Brazos or 
about some other stream, the book should have an especial appeal, 
for “one river, seen right, may well be all rivers that flow to the 
sea.” The book should likewise appeal to those who feel a nos- 
talgic yearning for a childhood place, full of memories and des- 
tined soon to disappear, and to those who like to read the stories 
of a region—true stories, legends, folk tales, hearsay, and fiction. 

Comment would be incomplete without mentioning some out- 
standing features of the makeup of the book, including the excel- 
lent illustrations by Russell Waterhouse and the typography and 
the jacket design by Carl Hertzog. Also, there is a valuable and 
interesting map of the upper-middle Brazos area, which indicates 
the names of bends, creeks, bridges, knobs and hills, towns and 
villages, lakes, and sites of the proposed new dams. Readers to 
whom these place-names are familiar will particularly appreciate 
and enjoy turning to this map repeatedly. 

A bibliography is included, although the author states that the 
book does not lay claim to solid scholariness. Since, however, much 
in the book did come from the writings of others, he lists the 
principal sources of printed material which he used and, in addi- 
tion, expresses a general debt of gratitude to persons who have 
contributed in any way to his knowledge of the Brazos country. 

NAN THOMPSON LEDBETTER 
The University of Texas 


Comanche And Kiowa Captives In Oklahoma And Texas. By 
Hugh D. Corwin. Guthrie, Oklahoma (Cooperative Publish- 
ing Company), 1959. Pp. 237. Illustrations, footnotes, and 
index. $3.60. 


The book relates by chapters the capture and experiences of 
the following captives: Francesca—Spanish Captives; Maria and 
Bill—Matthew Wright Martin; Cynthia Ann Parker; Mo-keen; 
Ta-han—Longhorn—Aesnap; Mrs. Hibbons—Moxie; Tomassa— 
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Willie Lehmann; Lizzie Ross—Mihe-coby—Two Texas Boys; An- 
drew Martinez; Hoah-wah—Lawrie Tatum’s Released Captives; 
Herman Lehmann; and Millie Durgan Goombi. 

The title was intriguing and gave anticipation of good reading. 
Unfortunately, the book was more frustrating than gratifying. It 
consists of excerpts and direct quotations from earlier well-known 
accounts, interspersed with comments by the author (which are 
not new and often not pertinent). Many of these quotations are 
from books now out of print. The author has a real point in 
reproducing these stories, provided that it is well done. It is not. 
It is carelessly written with many small errors in spelling, gram- 
mar, and punctuation. There are incomplete sentences, typo- 
graphical errors, and a curious use of capitals and parentheses. 
Citations follow no accepted pattern. The reader is not always 
given a path back to the source in page numbers. Had the author 
used conscientious craftsmanship, the book might have reached 
the stature of Carl Coke Rister’s Border Captives. 

One story not commonly known is that of Millie Durgan 
Goombi. Millie was captured when she was eighteen months old 
in the Elm Creek raid near Newcastle in 1864. She lived the rest 
of her life among the Kiowas and left a number of descendants. 
She did not learn of her white ancestry until in her sixties, and 
then returned to Texas to visit her relatives. She never learned 
to speak English so her son-in-law served as interpreter for her. 
Unlike most captives’ stories, hers had a happy ending. 

With care, the book could have been improved. Better crafts- 
manship and thorough research would have strengthened and en- 
riched the stories. The most useful and interesting parts are the 
bits of information given by Indian informants. 

MiLpreD P. MAYHALL 


Sibley’s New Mexico Campaign. By Martin Hardwick Hall. 
Austin (University of Texas Press) , 1960. Pp. xv-+366. Illus- 
trations, notes, appendix, bibliography, index. $6.00. 


During the cool days of September, 1861, the streets of San 
Antonio were filled with the clamor of marching soldiers and the 
clatter of horse-drawn artillery as batteries and cavalry outfits 
arrived and made ready for an invasion of New Mexico. Everyone 
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was enthusiastic over the plan of operation and the more op- 
timistic even thought in terms of a greater Confederacy extending 
to the Pacific Ocean. The commander of the proposed expedi- 
tion, Brigadier-General Henry Hopkins Sibley, was a debonair 
aristocrat, conspicuous even in those bewhiskered times for wear- 
ing long, thin sideburns and a flashy handlebar mustache. A good 
organizer, Sibley, working feverishly, raised an impressive force 
of about 3,500 Texas volunteers who were eager to get into the 
war. But once they reached the barren wastes of southeastern New 
Mexico, the soldiers lost their initial enthusiasm and one trooper 
remarked wistfully: “when I go to another war, I’m goin’ to it a 
way I can get to it quicker than I can this ’ere one.” 

Several factors weighed powerfully against the success of the 
expedition—the lack of specific information on road conditions, 
shortages of ammunition and supplies, and the strength of Fed- 
eral forces in New Mexico. On February 21, 1862, Sibley’s Army 
of New Mexico fought a Yankee force at Valverde, on the Rio 
Grande a few miles above Fort Craig, New Mexico. Then the 
Confederates pushed northward to a second engagement at 
Glorieta Pass, located some twenty miles southeast of Santa Fe 
at the southern tip of the Sangre de Cristo Range. Afterwards, the 
exhausted and starving invaders began a desperate retreat down 
the Rio Grande, reaching Texas in the late spring of 1862, their 
ranks thinned by nearly 1,700 casualties on the campaign. 

Professor Hall’s is the third and the most thorough study of 
Sibley’s “romantic gamble.” The first of these, Robert Lee Kerby, 
The Confederate Invasion of New Mexico and Arizona (Los An- 
geles, 1958), is sometimes vague, sometimes misleading, without 
the keen perception and insight that flatters Hall’s scholarly work. 
The second book, Ray C. Colton, The Civil War in the Western 
Territories (Norman, 1959), which devotes about a hundred 
pages to the invasion, is less thorough but more interestingly 
written than Hall’s work. 

Sibley’s New Mexico Campaign is one of the most exhaustive 
accounts this reviewer has ever read of a relatively insignificant 
Civil War campaign. Confederate side-forays and Yankee maneu- 
vers are described at length making it somewhat of a task to 
follow the exact progress of the Southern main body. Another 
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unhappy shortcoming is the laborious style in which the book is 
written. The reader must wade painfully through page after page 
of sluggish sentences befitting a dull, academic textbook rather 
than a narrative of a cavalry operation intrinsically colorful and 
exciting. Moreover, in evaluating the “valor,” the “heroic endur- 
ance,” the “ unfaltering courage” of Texas troops at Valverde, the 
author is afflicted with irritating flourishes of rhetoric which 
nearly match the grandiloquence of the Confederate commanders. 
There are some factual errors too. The most inexcusable one is 
calling Tom Green, the real colonel of the Fifth Texas Cavalry, 
Thomas Jefferson Green, who was in North Carolina during the 
time of Sibley’s invasion. 

Despite these faults, Hall’s book is, on the whole, accurate and 
objectively written. And it is not totally lacking in humane and 
humorous incidents. An example of the humor is the anecdote 
about a company of ‘Texans in dress review who failed to hear the 
order to “‘file left” and kept on marching until they had tramped 
over a nearby mountain and disappeared. Watching them pass out 
of sight, Sibley grunted, “Gone to Hell.” 

The work is painstakingly done. The inclusion of the muster 
rolls of the Army of New Mexico and an adequate bibliog- 
raphy will be quite helpful to the interested student. Because it 
illuminates one chapter of a little known theater of the war, 
Sibley’s New Mexico Campaign is a valuable addition to the 
growing list of Civil War histories. 

STEPHEN B. OATES 
University of Texas 


Narrative of the Surrender of a Command of U. S. Forces at Fort 
Fillmore, New Mexico, In July, A. D. 1861, with Related 
Reports by John R. Baylor, C.S.A., & Others. By Major James 
Cooper McKee. Third edition. Houston (Stagecoach Press) , 
1960. Pp. vili+-64. Maps, index. $4.75. 


Shortly after the Civil War began, Southern forces in Texas 
made plans to bring the far West into the Confederacy. In July, 
1861, about 250 Texan volunteers under Lieutenant Colonel 
John R. Baylor marched west to Fort Bliss, then turned north and 
followed the Rio Grande to Fort Fillmore, a Union outpost some 
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forty miles from El Paso. In command of the fort and its four 
hundred defenders was Major Isaac Lynde of the Seventh United 
States Infantry who had thirty-four years of frontier service. As 
the Texans approached, they heard shouts of men and the roll of 
drums inside the fort, indicating that the Yankees were going to 
make a fight of it. The Confederates decided not to attack and 
pushed on to the town of Mesilla, about ten miles to the north- 
west, only to look back and find the Federals in close pursuit. 
Soon a respectable skirmish was underway as the opposing forces 
cheered and peppered away at each other. Then Major Lynde, 
fearing that Baylor had been reinforced, led his soldiers back to 
Fort Fillmore. That night the Yankee force, including numerous 
women and children and a variety of wagons, headed toward Fort 
Stanton, but Baylor’s Texans overtook them at San Augustine 
Springs, about seventeen miles east of Fort Selden. Major Lynde 
surrendered his exhausted and thirsty command almost immedi- 
ately. The capture of Fort Fillmore launched a Confederate cam- 
paign designed to conquer New Mexico and perhaps everything 
to the Pacific Ocean. This campaign, directed by that maladroit 
strategist and tactician, General Henry Hopkins Sibley, was highly 
unsuccessful, and when the expeditionary force returned to Texas 
in the spring of 1862, Southerners had to dismiss forever their 
dream of a greater Confederacy. 

Narrative of the Surrender of ... Fort Fillmore, one of the 
rarest source works about the Civil War in Texas and New Mexico, 
was written by a participant, a thirty-four-year-old Federal sur- 
geon from Pennsylvania. McKee was extremely embittered by the 
timorous manner in which Major Lynde conducted the sur- 
render, and the young surgeon sought in his Narrative to impugn 
Lynde as well as “‘to tell the truth irrespective of friend or foe.” 
McKee concluded that the dastardly Lynde was ‘“‘an imbecile if 
not a traitor’’ whose capitulation of Fort Fillmore would likely 
be recorded as one of the most “‘suicidal,” “cowardly,” “pusillani- 
mous,” surrenders “‘in all history.” 

The work is not entirely invective; it includes an excellent 
description of the topography around Fort Fillmore (McKee con- 
sistently spells it Filmore) , contains helpful maps, and has a lively 
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and accurate discussion of the main events from July 23 to July 
27, when the Federals surrendered. 

The Stagecoach Press, begun only last June, in Houston, as a 
full-time venture, deserves much praise for this handsomely de- 
signed third edition of McKee’s Narrative. ‘““To make the work 
more useful,” the editors have added official reports by Union 
officers and by the Confederate commander. During its initial 
year, the Press expects to bring out ten items, most of them deal- 
ing with Texas and New Mexico. If these are as well done and 
as valuable as McKee’s Narrative, the Stagecoach Press will have 
performed a great service not only for historians and collectors 
of Texana but for all Texans interested in the history of their state. 

STEPHEN B. OATES 
University of Texas 


Contributors 


STEPHEN B. Oates, ‘John S. “Rip” Ford: Prudent Cavalryman, 
C.S.A.,” received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the University 
of Texas, where he is now a research associate. He is the author 
of a number of published articles on the Civil War period and of 
a forthcoming book on Confederate Cavalry in the Trans-Missis- 
sippi. He is presently working on a documentary history of Texas 
in the Confederacy. 


FREDERICK W. RATHJEN, “Physiography of the Texas Pan- 
handle,” is a member of the history department at West Texas 
State College in Canyon, Texas. He received the B.A. degree from 
the University of Texas in 1950 and the M.A. degree in 1956. 
Rathjen holds membership in Phi Alpha Theta, national honorary 
fraternity, and wrote his master’s thesis on Schleicher County, 
Texas. 


C. RicHarp Kina, “Horace Greeley in Texas,” received the B.A. 
and M.A. degrees at the University of Oklahoma. He has served 
as publicity director of Mary Hardin-Baylor College and instruc- 
tor in English at Tarleton State College. Currently he is an assist- 
ant professor of Journalism at the University of Texas. 


Tuomas L. MILLER, ““Texas Land Grants to Veterans of the 
Revolution and Signers of the Declaration of Independence,” is 
at present a member of the history department at the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas. His doctoral dissertation 
completed at the University of Texas in 1956 was on the subject 
of Bounty Land Grants of Texas, 1835-1888. 


CHARLES McCoo Snyper, Jr., “New Jersey Pioneers in Texas,” 
professor of history in the State University of New York, Teachers 
College, Oswego, New York, received his Ph.D. in 1949 from the 
University of Pennsylvania. His The Jackson Heritage in Penn- 
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sylvania was published in 1959 by the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission. 


MERLE Mears Duncan, “An 1864 Letter to Mrs. Rufus C. Bur- 
leson,” is known to all members of the Association for her great 
interest in Texas and for her capable, efficient administration as 
president of the Association, the position which she now holds. 
Since 1944 she has been active in the formulation of Association 
policy, serving on the executive council and as vice-president. She 
has recently retired as professor of history and international rela- 
tions at Baylor University where her work in the fields of history 
and education has long been noted for its high excellence. 


Giss Gitcurist, “A President’s Special ‘Train Stops in Wills 
Point,” is the chancellor emeritus of the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of ‘Texas. He received the Bachelor of Science in Civil 
Engineering degree in 1909 from the University of Texas and has 
been awarded many honors in the fields of engineering and edu- 
cation. 


GeorcE F. Haucu, “The Texas Navy at New York,” has been a 
member of the Association for more than a decade. A native of 
Atlanta, Georgia, the writer now lives in New York, where he con- 
tinues his primary historical researches on the Texas Navy, pri- 
vateering, and ‘Texas during the Confederacy. 


NAN THOMPSON LEDBETTER, “Three Generations of ‘Texas 
Topographers,” received the B.A. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of Texas. Mrs. Ledbetter has taught English and mathe- 
matics in Oklahoma, Louisiana, Hawaii, Alabama, and Texas. 
Her special fields of interest are Southwestern history and folklore 
and the Texas Revolution, with particular reference to the Cen- 
tral ‘Texas area. 


Jay W. SHarp, “The Maps of the Stephen F. Austin Collection 
in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center,” is a former grad- 
uate student of the University of Texas, and at present is employed 
as a technical writer by the R. G. Le Tourneau Company. 
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A Partner 
Of Good Providers 
Since 1903 


Southwestern Life is now in its 58th year of 
helping good providers plan a secure future for 
themselves and their families. Through these years 
Southwestern Life has grown steadily in... 


SIZE: Good providers presently own more than 
$2 billion of Southwestern Life protection. 


STRENGTH: Assets of the Company exceed $480 
million, placing it in the top three per cent among 


life insurance companies in the U.S. 


SERVICE: Southwestern Life has paid more than 
$350,000,000 in policy benefits to its policyowners 
and beneficiaries. Southwestern Life’s ten-state area 
of operations includes Texas, California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 


Arkansas and Louisiana. 


James Ralph Wood, President Home Office, Dallas 
FAMILY PROTECTION « BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE « ANNUITIES » PENSION PLANS « GROU 
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SIGN OF Happy Motound. 


“HAPPY MOTORING” IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


Recent and Forthcoming Books from Texas 


HOME ON THE DOUBLE BAYOU: 
Memories of the JHK 

By Ralph S. Jackson. A nostalgic true story of boyhood 
on an East Texas ranch during the early twentieth 
century, vividly re-creating the times in language pos- 
sessed of the simplicity and directness of a child and the 
sophistication of an experienced adult. $3.50 


THE INDIANS OF TEXAS 

By W. W. Newcomb, Jr. A comprehensive history, 
the tribes and nations of Texas Indians, enlivened w 
colorful excerpts from documents of the earliest explor 
ers and padres, many of whom had been held as Sap i 
tives. $5.75 


SIBLEY’S NEW MEXICO CAMPAIGN 

By Martin Hardwick Hall. A carefully documented ac- 
count of the unsuccessful attempt by a Confederate army 
under General H. H. Sibley to conquer New Mexico 
during the Civil War. $6.00 Ty} 


COMMODORE MOORE AND THE | 
TEXAS NAVY = 

By Tom Henderson Wells. A Commander in the Y4 7 fais 
Navy tells a fascinating story of a gallant and 


young officer building almost singlehanded a=n 
an infant republic. $4.75 —~ 


POLK AND THE PRESIDENCY 

By Charles A. McCoy. An examination of the ways 
in which Polk helped to shape and expand the duties and 
powers of the Presidency. $4.50 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS GP AUSTIN 
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Announces the publication of the 


CUMULATIVE INDEX 
OF 


THE SOUTHWESTERN 
HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


VOLUMES XLI-LX 
JULY, 1937- APRIL, 1957 


——e a half million words. A val- 

ulable ready-reference tool to twenty years of 

productive research. The key which unlocks 
the treasury of Texas history deposited in the 
Quarterly. 


$17.50 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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STECK PRESENTS TEXANA 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF BEN THOMPSON. W. M. Walfon. 


A diverting account of a man of whom Bat Masterson wrote: “Ben Thompson 
was a remarkable man in many ways and it is doubtful if in his time there was 
another man living who equalled him with the pistol in a life and death strug- 
gle.” This book by Thompson’s lawyer, long a collector’s item in the original 
edition, is a facsimile edition with color added to the original woodcut illustra- 
tions. Bound in boards with clear plastic dust jacket and slip case. 

FACSIMILE. 232 pp. $10.00 


LIFE OF "BIG FOOT" WALLACE. A. J. Sowell. 


More colorful than his name “Big Foot” is this authentic account of Wallace’s 
life and the struggles which marked the formative period of Texas history in 
which he lived. Many of the dramatic scenes are depicted in full-color illustra- 
tions by Ralph White of The University of Texas Art Department. Numerous 
photographs of Wallace in the book are from the collection of Ed Bartholomew. 
Clothbound with clear plastic dust jacket. 


FACSIMILE. 128 pp. $7.50 


VISIT TO TEXAS. Author Unknown. 


A compact volume recounting this unknown writer’s experiences on a long trek by 
river boat, horseback, and canoe; his encounters with Indians, Lafitte’s pirates, 
early colonists, land speculators, and Mexican troops. Though the writer’s style is 
restrained, his colorful adventures in the Texas of 1831, illustrated by some deli- 
cate engravings and supplemented with a map of his route, will surely tempt the 
imagination of the modern reader who knows the Texas of today. Clothbound 
in slip case. 


FACSIMILE. 264 pp. $5.00 


A TEXAS RANGER. N. A. Jennings. 


This is the world’s first personal account of the Texas Rangers by the author, 
Napoleon Augustus Jennings. The action of young men in the saddle runs 
through the pages of A TEXAS RANGER as Jennings narrates his experience 
with an early border patrol of the Texas Rangers. Colorful and accurate water 
color drawings in this facsimile edition have been added to the original by 
Elizabeth Rice of New Braunfels, Texas. 


FACSIMILE. 321 pp. $7.50 


THE STECK COMPANY “texas 
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With special pleasure the Texas 
State Historical Association an- 
nounces the publication of two com- 
panion volumes of bibliography: 


TEXAS HISTORY THESES, compiled and edited by 
H. Bailey Carroll and Milton R. Gutsch 


THESES ON TEXAS HISTORY, compiled and edited 
by Claude Elliott 


The Texas History Theses is a check list of theses and 
dissertations relating to Texas history accepted at the 
University of Texas from 1893 to 1951, while the 
Theses on Texas History is a check list of theses and 
dissertations in Texas history produced in eighteen 
Texas graduate schools and thirty-three graduate schools 
outside of Texas from 1907 to 1952. 


LIMITED EDITION OF 500 COPIES 


Reserve your copies now. 


TEXAS HISTORY THESES...... $5.00 per copy 
THESES ON TEXAS HISTORY. .$5.00 per copy 


ORDER from: 


Texas STATE HIsTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 — University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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Historical Cevas Literature 
from 
‘Che Naylor Company 


TEXAS CULTURE 2 the Days of the Republic 


by Joseph William Schmitz, S.M. 


This scholarly-written text deals with the daily life of the early Texans 
during the period of the Republic—activities and accomplishments of the 
pioneers, their daily struggle for existence, their problems and how they 
solved them, their distractions and amusements. This period of the Texas 
Republic is one of the most fascinating in Texas, and this book fills the 
need for a reliable reference work describing the daily lives of the people 
who lived in those times. The reader will discover much authentic infor- 
mation on the pioneer Texan. The author’s accurate, comprehensive re- 
search of letters, diaries and other early writings and his effective manner 
of presentation make this a valuable reference book. Dr. Schmitz is cur- 
rently professor of history and head of the history department at St. Mary’s 
University, San Antonio, Texas. (Part of the material issued as THUS 
THEY LIVED.) Line drawings throughout. Footnotes. Bibliography. In- 
dex. $3.50 


SPANISH MISSIONS OF TEXAS 


by Walter F. McCaleb, Ph.D. 


An important historical work dealing with the Mission Period of Texas. 
This new revised edition, soon to be released, is an excellent guide for all 
Texans who really want to know their history and also to visitors to the 
Southwest. These historic old buildings played an important role in the 
development of the Southwest. On these pages the reader will meet the 
unsung heroes of Christian culture in Texas. Dr. McCaleb, noted banker, 
historian, teacher, and writer, was the first to explore and make use of the 
records to be found in the Bexar Archives, from which this account has 
largely been written. Introduction by Carlos E. Castaneda; “Essay on St. 
Francis,” by Aurora McCaleb Pitkin. Picture section. Bibliography. Index. 
$3.50. 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Book Publishers of the Southwest 


918 N. St. Mary’s 
San Antonio, Texas 
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A Great Texas Memento 
Heavy Sterling Silver Souvenir Spoon 


Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center 
1910-1960 


Colored Enamel Bowl and Handle 
MADE IN GERMANY LIMITED EDITION 


A Future Heirloom — a Treasure Today 
Supply Strictly Limited 
Order from: 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


Price: $5.50 Federal tax included 
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TEXAS 
COUNTY 


HISTORY 
SERIES 


Published by the 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


now includes the following: 


Western Falls County, Texas, by Lillian Schiller St. 
os Romain. 1951. $3.50. 


A History of Young County, Texas, by Carrie J. 
Crouch. 1956. $5.00. 


+ 


A History of Collin County, Texas, by J. Lee and 
* Lillian J. Stambaugh. 1958. $7.50. 


Other volumes are in the planning stage. The 
county history series will become an invaluable 


section in every collection of Texana. 


From your bookseller or 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


Builders of the Southwest. Edited by Seymour V. Connor. Lubbock 
(Southwest Collection, Texas Technological College) , 1959. Octavo, 
614 x 91% inches; viii, 321 pp.; portraits and index. 


This is a biographical encyclopedia of 75 selected persons (and a few business 
firms) who have influenced the development of the South Plains of Texas, in- 
cluding such well-known national figures as Amon Carter, George Littlefield, 
C. W. Post, Isaac Ellwood, and Dan Thornton. Edited by Dr. Connor, Professor 
of History and Director of the Southwest Collection, the biographies were com- 
piled and written by professional historians and members of the faculty at 
Texas Tech. 


* Beautiful format and typography * Fine quality, laid paper 
* Handsome, half-leather binding * Full page portraits 
* Scholarly, but readable, articles * Lasting reference value 


* Best available source of South Plains history 


$15.00 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 
OR DIRECTLY FROM THE SOUTHWEST COLLECTION 
TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


e 
a West Texas history 
# 


An account of the largest empresario grant made by the 
Republic of Texas 


Da 


THE PETERS COLONY 
OF TEXAS 


Included are graphic descriptions of Texas in 
1841, the four contracts, the reorganization as 
the Texas Emigration and Land Company, the 
Peters Colony Controversy, and Hedgcoxe War, 
the principal areas of settlement, and biographi- 


cal sketches of colonists. 


by Seymour V. Connor 


$7.50 


from your bookdealer or from 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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BOOKS ON TEXAS AND THE SOUTHWEST 


Clark Wright, Book Dealer, 212 Montana Avenue 
El Paso, Texas 


These books are offered, postpaid, payment with order (except li- 
braries and regular customers) : 


Callcott, Wilfrid H., Santa Anna, The Story of an Enigma 
Who Once Was Mexico. Norman, Okla., 1936. Very good. $12.50 


Calleros, Cleofas, El Paso Then and Now. El Paso. 1954. Fine. 5.00 


Connelley, William E., Doniphan’s Expedition. Kansas City. 
1907. 15.00 
DeZavala, Adina, History and Legends of the Alamo and 
Other Missions in and Around San Antonio. (San An- 


tonio, 1917). Wrappers. 10.00 
Fenley, Florence, Oldtimers—Their Own Stories. Uvalde, 
1939. 12.50 


Fierman, Floyd S., Some Early Jewish Settlers on the South- 
western Frontier. A Hertzog book. El Paso, Texas, 1960, 


58 pp., wrappers. 3.00 
Fowler, Harlan D., Camels to California. Stanford U. Press 
(1950) , wrappers. 4-50 


Graham, Philip, ed., Early Texas Verse—Collected from the 
Original Newspapers of Texas Before 1850. Austin, 1936 1.50 


Littlejohn, E. G., Texas History Stories. Complete. Richmond, 


Va., 1901. 4.00 
Nail, Rev. Olin, ed., Texas Methodist Centennial Yearbook. 
Dallas, 1935. 7.50 


Shipman, Jack (Mrs. O. L.) , ed., Voice of the Mexican Border. 
Magazine published at Marfa, Texas. Slick paper, many il- 
lustrations, mostly from photographs. We can supply these 
numbers: Oct., 1933, Highlands Cattle Issue; Nov., 1933, 
Garner issue; Dec., 1933, El Paso Issue; Jan., 1934, Salt 
War issue; Feb.-Mar., 1934, articles on Yaquis, Bartlett, 
Emory, etc.; Apr.-May, 1934, Big Bend issue; 1938 issue. 


All have wrappers. Each 2.50 
Also, the 1936 Centennial issue, which contains Gregg’s 
History of Presidio County. Wrappers. 5.00 


We will be pleased to quote or try to find any book which you 


may want. Please send your name to receive our catalogue which 
will be printed early next year. 


A LITERARY EVENT 
AN ENTERTAINMENT DELIGHT 
A COLLECTOR'S ITEM 


Here—on a high-quality LP recording—is the voice of J. FRANK 
DOBIE recounting five of the best stories from his widely-read 
books. Included are “Diamond Bill, Confederate Ally,” ‘The Ghost 
Bull of the Mavericks,” “The Dream That Saved Wilbarger,” “Too 
Much Pepper,” and “Drouthed Out.” An invaluable addition to any 
library or record collection. $5.98 


Available at your bookstore and record shop, or direct from 


domino RECORDS 
Dept. SW, 607 West 12th Street 
Austin, Texas 


THE MAVERICKS 


THE TEXAS STATE 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION * 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: Texas’ 
Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: Founder of Texas, 
1793-1836: A Chapter in the Westward Movement of the Anglo- 
American People. 1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860: A Study 
from the United States Census. 1949. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860. 
1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vols. 
I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. $12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and C. A. Hutchinson, Post City, Texas. 1952. 
$5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Carroll, H. Bailey, and Milton R. Gutsch, Texas History Theses. 1955. 
$5.00. 


Elliott, Claude, Theses on Texas History. 1955. $5.00. 
Crouch, Carrie J., A History of Young County, Texas. 1956. $5.00. 


Stambaugh, J. Lee, and Lillian J. Stambaugh, A History of Collin 
County, Texas. 1958. $7.50. 


Schwettmann, Martin W., Santa Rita. Facsimile Edition. 1958. $3.50. 
Connor, Seymour V., The Peters Colony of Texas. 1959. $7.50. 


order from 
TEXAS STATE 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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Willam Warren Sterling 


4 


$7.50 


An absorbing story by the man who served in the most remote 
Texas Ranger camps on the Rio Grande, and eventually became 
the commander of all Rangers—the Adjutant General of Texas. 


Only a limited number of the first edition left. 


From your favorite book dealer or order direct from: 


MRS. W. W. STERLING 


346 Palmero 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


A Journal of Texas History 


About half of back volumes of the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly may still be purchased. Several early 
numbers in the first twenty volumes have been reprinted, 
and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XL (where available) may be had 
for the following prices: 


$10.00 per volume unbound; 
$14.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$3.00 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (where available) may be 
had for: 


$6.50 per volume unbound; 
$11.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. Quarterlies will be shipped express 
collect. 


A dealer’s discount will not be allowed on back issues 
of the Quarterly. 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011, UNIVERSITY STATION 


AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 


WHO PRINTS THE BOOKS 
YOU AUTHORS WRITE ? 


Don’t think we’re nosey. We like writers, We like books, too. 
We like to read them. Mostly we like to print them. 


When an author brings us a manuscript and says, “How 

much for a thousand copies?”, we don’t say “X dollars.” We say, “Let’s 
look your MS over.” You see, we want to turn out a book that 

looks good, reads easy, and has “S” appeal. (Sales appeal.) 


The electric computer in our brain that’s connected 

with the printing-ideas-storage-department starts clicking . . . 
click—click—click—easy on the eye paper with the right feel and 
texture, fast-reading type properly leaded, tip-in or integrated halftones, 
binder’s board and cloth, ink or gold stamping, dust jacket 
design—click—click—click—it takes a lot of computing. 


Despite the complications we usually come up with a bright 

idea. To new authors the cost sometimes seems high. To old hands the 
cost seems reasonable. The way to get a quotation on your book 

is to bring in your manuscript and pictures—if you’re using any. 


We have a special weakness for books and writers. We feel they 
deserve special attention. If you have a manuscript that needs printing, 
come in and let’s talk about it. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones 


Letterpress and Offset Printers—Since 1874 
700 East 11th Street, Austin, Texas, Telephone GR 6-6561 


The Association proudly 
announces an edition of 


The Life of 


Stephen F. Austin 


1793 1836 


by 


Eugene C. Barker 


Distinguished Professor of American History, University of Texas 


An episode in the history of the westward 
movement by the Anglo-American people is 
recorded in this first complete biography of 
the founder of Texas. Printed by the Lake- 
side Press of Chicago. 

$10 


Texas STATE HisToriIcAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131 University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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Texas STATE HIsTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 


As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 

1. Name 
Address, 
Occupation 


. Name 
Address 
Occupation_ 


. Name 
Address. 


Occupation 


. Name 
Address. 


Occupation 


. Name 
Address 


Occupation. 


. Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Signed 
[) You may use my name in solicitations. 


(0 Do not use my name in solicitations. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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Order Now 


$30. 


The Handbook of Texas 


2 volumes 16,896 topics 


1,000 


W. H. Atwell 

H. Aynesworth 
W. E. Bard 
Eugene ©, Barker 
W. J. Battle 

Roy Bedichek 

R. L, Biesele 
Curtis Bishop 

R. By Blake 

H. A. Boag 
Herbert E. Bolton 
4. L. Clark 

Fred R. Cotten 

I. J. Com 

R. C. Crane 

M. Crimmins 
Harbert Davenport 
G. Dealey 

L. DeGolyer 

J. Frank Dobie 
David Donoghue 
Claude Elliott 
George C. é 

L. J. FiteSimon 
Henri Folmer 
Herbert Gambrell 


WALTER PRESCOTT Wess 


Editor-In-Chief 


“Mor 8011, University Station 
AUSTIN, 


Wayne Gard 

Gibb Gilchrist 

C. W. Haekett 

Fivetts 

Colby Dy Hall 

W. C. Holden 
Elmer H, Johnson 
Clifford B;Jones 
LW. Kemp. 
Alex D. Krieger 
Umphrey lee. 
A. W. Meville oF 
L. W. Newton 

P. I, Niwon 

William Oberste 
BR. No Richardson 

C. C, Rister 

Joseph W..Schmits 
Charles Seymour 
L, F. Shetty 
C. L. Sonnichsen 
Ralph W. Steen. 
Rex W, Strickland 
Harris Gaylord Warres: 
B. Y, Winkler 
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